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Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility or birth: honour of blood, 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance. 
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This distinguished 
finished and accurate } 


CASPAR WISTAR. 


er, of whom a 
ikeness accompanies the 


present number, was born in the year 1760. He 
was the son of a German, a respectable glass 
manufacturer, who emigrated to this country and 


settled in New Jersey. 


He was educated at a 


crammar school, established in this city, by 
William Penn; attended the lectures in the 
Philadelphia Medical School, and in 1782, re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. [In 
the next year he left America for Europe, and 
in 1786, he graduated at Edinburgh, with high 


reputation. 


He travelled over England and 


Scotland, on foot, observing closely every thing 
— of attention, that fellin his way. In 
ni 


this tour 


e formed many friendships, and estab- 


lished a name honourable to himself and his coun- 
try. He was chosen a member of the Royal-So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and after an absence of 
between three and four years, returned to Phila- 
lelphia, where he was afterwards appointed 


Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 


, in the 


Philadelphia College, and also consulting physi- 
cian te the Dispensary. He was further ap- 
pointed physician to the hospital, and afterwards 

€came adjunct professor to Dr. William Ship- 
pen, in the departments of anatomy and surgery. 
As assistant to Dr. Shippen, he acquired the 


wi 


practical skill, as a dissector and demonstrator, 
ich laid the foundation of his subsequent re- 


putation. On the decease of Dr. Shippen, Dr. 
istar was appointed to fill the chair of his de- 
parted friend: he had, in fact, long performed 


the duties of this department. 


In 1815, he was 


“lected honorary member of the literary and 


philosophical society of New York. In 1816, he 
"as unanimously elected president of the Ameri- 
Can philosophical society. Doctor Wistar was 


too actively engaged toa 
racter of anauthor; but 

mot 1793, his Memoirs on the Ethmoid Bone, 
,“ On the Remains of an Animal of the Bos 


bt sa well calculated to enhance his 


Ppecies, 





pear often in the cha- 
1s Remarks on the Fe- 





reputation. At the time of his decease, he was 
fast rising into reputation as a comparative ana- 
tomist, and had instituted a correspondence with 
Cuvier, Sommering, and other eminent natural- 
istsin Europe. His Systemof Anatomy, (2 vols. 
Philadelphia, 1812), comprising the heads of his 
course, is a most useful compend, embracing not 
merely the anatomy, but the anatomical physi- 
ology, of the parts noticed, according to the best 
views at present known of that branch of the 
subject. Doctor Wistar was a most active con- 
tributor to knowledge of all kinds, by his scien- 
tific meetings at his own house, which was the 
place of resort of all strangers who had informa- 
tion to communicate, as well as of his friends 
who were engaged in any scientific pursuit. As 
a professor of anatomy, he was very eminent.— 
Perfect master, not only of the minutiz of his 
profession, but of the most effectual modes of 
teaching it, his lectures were always crowded. 
He was remarkable for the skill and care with 
which his subjects were prepared and brought 
forward; the simple, neat, intelligible style of 
his lectures ; the kind and friendly character of 
his voice and manner ; and his anxiety tomake 
his students fully comprehend what they had to 
learn. He died on January 22, 1818, of a slow 
fever, caught by attending a r family in a 
confined apartment. Doctor Wistar was twice 
married, and, by his second wife, left two chil- 
dren. 
—_—j—-——- 

All politeness is owing to Liberty. We polish 
one another, and rub off our corners and rough 
sides by a sort of amicable collision. To re- 
strain this, is inevitably to bring a rust upon 
men’s understandings.—Shaftsbury. 

— 

A ship is not so long a rigging, as a young girl 
is in trimming herself against the arrival of a 
sweetheart. No painter’s shop, no flower mea- 
dow, no graceful aspect in the storehouse of na- 
ture, is comparable to a noviseta, or Venetian 
virgin, who is dressing for a husband.— Burton. 
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; Written for the Casket. 
The Hanging of the Spy. 
A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 
“Tl take thee in the good gre@n wood, 
And make thine own hand choose the tree.” 


The summer of 1800 I spent at those mineral 
springs of Western Virginia, so abundantly scat- 
iered over the face of a country unsurpassed im 
the granduer and beauty of its erial_ prospects, 
and in spontaneous fertility of soil. But attrac- 
tive as are the views and natural curiosities of 
this fine region, to a lover of the picturesque, the 
speculative tourist will meet with a study still 
more interesting, in the noble mountaineers who 

eople it. A bold, primitive race, much assimi- 
ated in character and habits to the Scottish 
Highlanders—for like them, they are mostly 
warriors and breeders of cattle—our trans-mon- 
tane brethren may be well described by garbling 
the strong lines of the poet-traveller, as 

“Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold.— 

Pride in each front, and freedom on each brow,— 

Srae to imagined right—above control, 
And fierce in native hardihood of soul.” 

My longest stay, while amon 
made at the Sweet Springs,in Monroe, on the 
borders of Allegheny county. Here, shunning 
the throng of health-hunters, and pleasure-hun- 
ters,and fortune-hunters, congregated from eve- 
ry quarter of the continent, my chief delight con- 
sisted in exploring along the romantic environs 
of this celebrated watering-place, and in making 
what acquaintances | could among the plain but 
superior natives. A day ortwoafter my arrival, 
having gone forth without guide or 

“ Nore sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thughts,”— 
I wandered within sight of the Rattle-snake 
Mountain, long pre-eminent among the lions of 
the neighborhood. A huge heap of rocks reared 
itself before me, barren of tree or shrub, or 
growth of vegetable life, every crevice swarming 
with hundreds of the genus crotalus horridus, 
since aptly suggested as the appropriate emblem 
of our United States. I had stood for some time, 
surveying a scene, wild, desolate, and solitary as 
the savage deserts of the Andes; nought moving 
or living was visible save the creeping and gor- 
geously variegated denizens of the rocks, that, 
as they crawled among the clefts or basking in 
the sunshine, wreathed themselves about the fan- 
tastic points, recalled and almost realized the 
fine passage in Paradise Lost, which narrates 
the serpertine metamorphoses of satan and his 
infernallegions. Suddenly a sharp, quick sound 
behind me startled away my poetie reminiscen- 
ces—’twas the report of a rifle; and one of the 
most ancient and magnificent of the beauteous 
reptiles, that lay coiled on a stone at a little dis- 
tance, testified by the writhings and contortions 
of its dying agonies, to the fatal precision of the 
aim. At once the myriads of party-colored 
snakes, erst so still and peaceable, were roused 
to. every motion of rage and tumult, darting out 
their forked tongues, shaking their rattles as 
they threw themselves in attitude to strike, and 
sending forth a horrid and simultaneous hiss, that 
might Ease ma*ched that ascribed by Milton to 
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his transformed fiends. 1 made a hasty retrea 
from the dangerous vicinity ; and, turning. dc, 
fronted in a man of most majestic proportions 
and bearing, the marksman whose unerring ski] 
had awakened the “sound perverse” of this 
“hiss of hell.” My first glance mistook him he 
an aboriginal son of the woods ; for such his garb 
and gait bespoke him as he approached me 
stalking in erect dignity, and lifting his feet hist 
with the action of one accustomed to walk ove; 
rough and encumbered ground. His height was 
upwards of six feet ; his person of symmetry ro. 
bust, yet perfect as if cast in the mould of the 
Farnese Hercules, was clad in a hunting-shirt of 
dark green cloth, the original colour nearly obli. 
terated by every variety of stain contracted from 
bough and brake, and bound about the waist 
with what had once been a splendid wampum 
belt ; a capof rough bear-skin, with the feathers 
of an eagle’s wing rising stiffly across it, covered 
his locks, ** coal-black, vet grizzled here and 
there ;”’ and on his broad and sinewy legs were 
laced a pair of moccasins of Indian manufac. 
ture. In his hand he poised with as much ease 
as a Child bears a reed, a gun of that peculiar 


‘ make so famous and so fatal in the hands of our 
them, was | 


western foresters ; and of such weight that I 
found myself, on trial, scarce able to raise it 
from the ground. Exposure to the sun and ele- 
ments had embrowned a complexion naturally 
fair, to the hue of the red men, from whom, in 
dress and mien, he was undistinguishable to a 
slight observation. As he drew near, however, 
his keen eye met mine—the gaze of recognition 
was mutual—and I knew Col. Walter Lewis, 
one of my father’s best and oldest friends, and a 
man of wealth and influence in these parts. Our 
encounter here greatly surprised me, for [ had 
deemed him a resident in Kanhawa; but it was 
not the less pleasant because totally unexpected 
to both parties. Shaking my hand again and 
again, with the grasp of a giant, and premising 
that he kept bachelor’s hall a mile or two off, he 
pressed me warmly to go home and spend a few 
days with him; which invitation, being readily 
accepted, we strolled on together, but not before 
the colonel had picked up and borne off ina 
careless hand, the yet warm trophy of his dex- 
terity as a shot. Curious to see the domicile of 
one noted as a queer original, and as an adven- 
turer, whose hair-breadth ’scapes and perils, by 
flood and field, equalled those of Othello himsel!, 
though he seemed not to have rehearsed them 
with the like effect to the ear of a gentle Desde 
mona. I was glad when we came in sight of the 
house, which, though large, had pretty niuch the 
appearance of an Indian wigwam, and was built 
of hewn logs, amidst a cluster of oaks, each one 
whereof might have been imagined the shelter 
of a Hamadryad, so vast and venerable did they 
wave in their verdant antiquity. Snakes of every 
size and species hung from the branches, or € 
twined around the stems, lifeless indeed, but * 
artfully stuffed and disposed, as to counterfeit he 
look and almost the motions of life. An enor? 
bear, tied to a tall pine in another part of the yar 
incessantly repeated his melancholy circ! 
around the tree, alternately winding up an) 
winding his chain, while two or three nobel 
many fox-cubs, raccoons, and opossums, rund!" 
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about at large together,and keeping up an endless 
spitting and sparring at each other, rendered the 
nremises a menagerie, somewhat after the fash- 
ion, though on a scale somewhat smaller, of * Le 
Jardin des Plantes.” Beneath the ample shade 
of the central oak was spread an immense bear 
skin; on this we threw ourselves, and my host 
calling loudly for Kehoke,a handsome Indian 
boy appeared in answer to the summons, lead- 
ing, in a strong leash, a panther, hardly full 
srown, but of extraordinary power and stature, 
that care bounding forward and fawned upon 
its master with the familiarity of a house-dog. I 
felt, as the reader may suppose, not particularly 
at ease within reach of this singular and danger- 
ous pet; but my entertainer, after giving orders 
to have his leggings loosened, and water brought 
for us to wash, endeavored to re-assure me with 
many asseverations, that the creature was as do- 
cile and harmless as a lamb. After reposing 
awhile in the open air, without other refreshment 
than a,draught of the limestone lymph ; for the co- 
Jonel never drank, though he was profuse of his 
offers to me of wine and strong liquors, we were 
called in to supper; and here 1 found myself in 
an apartment apparently dedicated to Hubert, 
the patron saint of hunters. On one side of the 
door a wolf, grinning in gaunt fierceness, stood 
as sentinel, and preserved so naturally the as- 
pect and posture of life, that I involuntarily 
started aside. Antlers garnished the rough cast 
walls, intermixed with the brushes of foxes, the 
skins of various animals of game, and a fine dis- 
play of birds in their dried plumage. Guns of 
all sorts leaned in the corners amongst angling- 
rods, spears, and tackle ; and shot bags, powder- 
flasks, and buuting-horas were suspended be- 
neath a drapery of nets for fishing and fowlng. 
After the evening meal, served with the utmost 
neatness, and substantial enough to satisfy the 
appetite of a hungry sportsman, I was shown to 
a chamber almost luxurious in its accommoda- 
tions, and the colonel withdrew to his own sleep- 
ing-place on a pile of buffalo robes. 

One week glided agreeably away in this syl- 
van abode, where 1 enjoyed every mode of the 
chase, diversified by the veteran’s animated tales 
and recollections of former feats and failures.— 
Lewis, unbent by time and unbroken by hard- 
ships, was now sixty and upwards. One of the 
pioneers of the west, he had experienced ail the 
vicissitudes of that eventful and spirit-stirring 
existence, and delighted to recount all that he 
bad done and undergone of daring and difficulty. 
Full of wit and anecdote, and drawing on a fively 
imagination what he had seen, whether in the 
wuds of Kentucky, or in the camp of Washing- 
ton, Was painted to the very life. He had served 
in the army of the Revolution; and his beau- 
deal of a military man, was the renowned Gen. 
"illiam Campbell, the friend of his youth, the 
yonmander of his first campaign. I had, from 
4m, many descriptions of this illustrious patriot, 
WHO, according to his partial eulogist, was tall 
and raw-boned, with an iron constitution, capa- 


le af iinesines “ 
ble of incredible endurance; bard-favoured, and 


‘ree in limb and feature, he had light hair, eyes, | 
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tish descent, he inherited the principles and pre- 
dilections of the persecuted presbyterians of that 
northern land. His religious zeal and his devo- 
tion to liberty, were alike deep, fervent, and ex- 
clusive. In all domestic and social relations 
crhaps the most amiable of men, he set his face 
Eke a flint against the enemies of his country 
and of freedom; and he who would send his ne- 
groes (a rare property among the mountains) to 
work for a poor neighbour, and plough himself 
through the heat of the day in the fields—who 
gave each spare moment to his bible and his Ged, 
and scrupulously acted up to the golden rule of 
* doing unto all men as ye would they should do 
unto you,” —proved himself as pitiless and inflexi- 
ble as Claverhouse or Cumberland towards those 
who betrayed or deserted the holy cause for 
which he contended and died. From many cha- 
racteristic traits, related by the colonel, of the 
hero of King’s Mountain, | select the following, 
not only as illustrating his Roman firmness, and 
integrity of patriotism—his resolute promptitude 
of action, but as an adequate sample of the hor- 
rors of that species of warfare, where brother 
must strive against brother, and kindred blood 
reek red and hot on the hands of either side. 

At the period of the occurrence about to be 
narrated, the general lived on a branch of Hols- 
ton River, in what is now Washington county. 
The crisis of the Revolution lowered dark and 
disastrous; the whigs were drooping and dispi- 
rited; the tories, rather more numerous than 
was natural in the mountain fastnesses, always 
sacred to liberty, fullof malign hope and insolent 
exultation. The most active and conspicuous of 
this traitorous phalanx,was one Bradley Crowies, 
an American by birth, but an Englishman in po- 
litics and prejudices, who, six or eight years be- 
fore, had come into the upper couniry in the ca- 
pacity of a trader; and, opening an assortment 
of groceries and dry goods on the road side, had 
recommended himself much to the plain-hearted 
people who dealt with him. Asa matter of great 
favour he was boarded and lodged in the family 
of the farmer, on whose Jand he had located his 
store; and who, besides his claiins as a man of 
standing and substance, was scarce the less 
courted and considered for being father to the 
loveliest among the blooming and agile nympbs 
of Western Virginia. Crowles was remarkable 
for the comeliness of his person, and soon won 
general favor with the fair maidens round about, 
by the softness of his manners, and superior 
fashion of his dress; he played weil too on the 
violin, and evening after evening was spent in 
soothing his old landlord’s ear with the fine 
melancholy strain, commemorative of Brad- 
dock’s Defeat, and expressing more plainly and 
powerfully than the sirongest language could, 
the dismay and alarm which the news of that un- 
foreseen catastrophe spread throughout the colo- 
ny : moreover, the insinuating stranger, though 
lacking the high tone of careless courage and 
venturous resolution, which animated the fear- 
less foresters around him, was acute, indefatiga- 
ble, and intriguing, far beyond their simple ken. 


oe 


Still, despite his art and his accomplishments, he 


ead complexion, with a serious—nay, stern look; | had to undergo a probation well nigh compara- 
“Ss Slow and scant of speech, and in his manner | ble, as he thought, to Jacob’s servitude, ere his 


wncommonly graye and constrained, Of Scot-|love suit was smiled upon by the rustic belle, 
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who monopolized and disdained the hearts of all 
the young mén on the hill side. Jane Parish, a 
being “ brightly bold,” in eye and air, and soul, 
was just such another in beauty and bravery, as 
we fancy the “ warrior-love” of Theseus to have 
-been; but, unlike the Amazonian queen, she 
yielded up her young and pure affections to one 
the reverse in all high attributes of herself, and 
the hardy race from whence she sprung. Na- 
ture had endued her with the spirit of a Boadi- 
cea or a Brenhilda, and inured from her cradle 
to all bodily exercises, she was, like the rest of 
the mountain damsels, perfect as a horsewoman, 
a huntress, anda shot. In this and some other 
points, she painfully felt the inferiority of the 
handsome lowlander; yet she loved him with a 
tenderness and constancy that eventually over- 
came all opposition totheir union. Jane was an 
only daughter, and her parents unaccustomed to 
thwart her wishes ; so at length she gave her- 
self, with their reluctant consent, to the man of 
her choice. The objections of the old folks prov- 
ed, however, well-founded, as little by little his 
true character developed itself. Hemade, to be 
sure, a faithful and indulgent husband; he was 
frugal, industrious, and successful in business: 
so far so good. But the family of Enoch Parish, 
as staunch a republican as America ever bred 
~—a freeman, who, alone and unaided amid a hos- 
tile host, would have rushed to uphold the stars 
emblazoning the proud national banner, not less 
holy in his eyes, than their Prophet’s sacred 
standard to the Turks—a freeman, who held a 
royalist to be beyond the pale of redemption, 
and a traitor as a veritable and accursed incar- 
nation of the evil one himself,—were all embued 


with similar principles and feelings ; and as their 
new relative, growing after his marriage less cir- 
cumspect in conductiwg his disloyal and villain- 
ous practices, became suspected and stigmatized 


as “no better than an English spy,” disunion 
began to pervade the domestic circle; and the 
young wife awakened from her dream of perfect 
happiness to see him, to whom she was pledged 
im love and honor for life, an object of contempt 
and abhorrence to her sire and a kindred, and 
herself still clinging to him the more fondly in 
proportion to their scorn and hatred, pitied and 
despised, in such sort as angels might view a 
fallen child of light, willingly wedded to the 
crimes and punishment of a demon. Crowles 
left the dwelling of his father-in-law, where they 
had continued till after the birth of their second 
child, and removed to an establishment of their 
own,some miles upthe country. Here, availing 
himself to the utmost of his power over the neigh- 
borhood, mostly his customers and debtors, by 
withholding supplies and enforcing payment, 
or granting accommodation to any extent on 
either score, he went on with his unwearied and 
judicious efforts to promote the British cause, till 
serious disservice ensued thereby to the colonists, 
and public odium began to attach itself to his 
name. About this time Gen. Campbell returned 
home after a long absence; he soon heard of 
Crowles,and of the mischief he was doing. Alive 
to aught that touched the interests of the popular 
side of the conflict, he watched the accused with a 
wary and impartial eye; his sagacity was speedily 
satisfied of the necessity of his removal—his de- 
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termination formed as to the mode. It was far 
from his wont to ensnarean enemy unawares or 
without giving him a fair chance for his life. The 
apostate spy was duly warned to desist from his 
obnoxious course and depart the country, in aj). 
ure whereof this arceiat chieftain communicat. 
ed his intention to string him up at the first op. 
iden with his own hand. Crowles well 
new the man with whom he had to reckon; he 
was aware of the like summary punishment hay. 
ing been inflicted by the champion of the west 
on more*than one tory ; and that his treasonable 
and parricidal proceedings had richly earned 
the threatened halter : still, judging himself en- 
sconced in a tower of strengh by his connexion 
with a whig family, so respectable as the Pa. 
rishes, and vainly relying on his consummate 
craft to cope with, and elude the vigilance of the 
terrible Campbell, he was so regardless of his 
safety as to persist in remaining, and in pursv- 
ing, though with more secrecy and prudence, 
the vile and dangerous trade which he had so 
long driven, no less to his own advantage than 
to that of his foreign employers. But his death- 
warrant was issued—his days already numbered. 
One Sunday the general was on his way to 
meeting—for he was regular in his attendance on 
public worship as in his private devotion—his 
wife, a sister of Patrick Henry, and in pow- 
ers of speech almost equal to her immortal 
brother, rode with him, (wheel carriages there 
were few or none in that frontier region) and on 
a third horse a servant carried their only child 
before him. As the party paced sedately along, 
the distinguished couple engaged in religious 
discourse befitting the day and their destination, 
who should they suddenly come upon, at a turn 
of the road, but the doomed and desertless Brad- 
ley Crowles! To seize his bridle rein with one 
rough hand, and to tumble him from his saddle 
with the other, was but the work of a minute to 
the athletic warrior. Crowles deficient alike in 
muscular power and inward waicig attempted 
neither flight or defence, though his assailant 
was, like himself, unarmed. ‘The sentenced 
tory felt that his last hour had come; gifted by 
the ecstacy of mortal terror with a superhuman 
eloquence, he besought not his stern judge, but 
Mrs. Campbell for pity and for life. One of the 
most excellent and compassionate of her sex, she 
was loud and impassioned in her intercession lor 
the poor wretch, who cowered beneath her bus- 
band’s grasp like a chicken in the clutch of 
hawk. Calmly, but with immoveable firmness, 
he bade her be silent in a matter which she un- 
derstood not, and, unless she desired to witness 
an inevitable severity, to take the child from the 
attendant and rideon. Seeing the futility of her 
supplications, and eager to escape the horns 
sight impending, she obeyed, weeping bitter!) 
the while over a necessity so dreadful. Meab- 
while the inflexible avenger of his country $ 
wrongs, without one word of reply to all the i 
nized petitions for mercy, poured forth to hin j 
had bound the hands of the victim fast beni 
him with a handkerchief; the strong linb of : 
stately chesnut tree, shooting horizontally 
the road, was selected as able to bear the ad 
about to dangle from it, and the servant or oak 
to lead the spare horse beneath the convenle 








hough, and to take off and twist together the bri- 
dle reins, one of which being made fast about the 
b criminal’s neck, the general, as he held the oth- 
: er ia his ready hand, exhorted him to commend 


- jissoul to God for the last time. The bewildered 
wf wretch essayed to pray, but his ideas utterly 
mi failed him, and the words faltered slow and inco- 
I herent on his tongue; still, in the faint hope of 
he succour or respite, he prolonged the imperfect 
Pa orisons Ull they were stayed by the advance of 
ast his relentless executioner, who, motioning him 
ble forward, proceeded to perform the last act of the 
ied tragedy. Throwing the almost lifeless Crowles 
>n- by main strength on the saddle, he ascended the 
ion tree and attached the other end of the leather 
Da. noose securely to the branch above ; this done, 
ate te hastened down, and giving a sudden lash to 
the the horse it sprung from under the culprit; the 
his body fell with a heavy wrench; the neck cracked, 
su. aud every limb, violently convulsed, guivered 
ce, | lng and fearfully in the air. Gen. Campbell 
| 60 stood in stern silence, looking on the dying strug- 


han cles of the spy, till the last vibration of thong and 



























































































































































































th- limb had ceased ; then directing his servant to 
red. take the horse to Mrs. Crowles, with the infor- 
- to mation of her husband’s death, and where the 
> On body was to be found, he mounted his own gal- 
-his land steed, and rejoining his wife, rode on to 
ow- meeting in leisurely unconcern, as if nothing 
rtal uusual had happened. 

ere Mrs. Crowles was at this time the mother of 
d on three children, and on the eve of confinement | 
hild with her fourth. She had been for some days 
yng, awaiting, in great anxiety, the return of her hus- 
ious vand, from an errand of more than ordinary 
tion, peril. She was still a woman of great beauty ; 
turn lor thongh the freshened glow of her maiden 
rad- bloom had vanished, it was replaced with a more 
one touching, if less brilliant charm, in the air of ma- 
ddle tronly dignity, gently blent with melancholy ten- 
te to derness, now softening the expression of her fine 
Ke in teatures. As she sat in the door of her log cabin, 
ipted lam aware that cottage has the more refined 
iant sound, but I cannot help preferring the local 
need term) her large black eyes alternately cast from 
d by the bible, in which she read to the infant on her 
aman fap,and then turned wistfully down the road in 
2, but search of her Bradley’s approaching form, she 
of the might have served as the model to a painter 
x, she about to limn the Genius of America—full of 
on for inajestic firmness, yet pale in saddened doubt, 
+ hus- atthat gloomiest juncture of our righteous war. 
. of a Suddenly the clatter of horses’ hoofs, growing 
IDESS, ouder and louder, echoed on her eager ear; the 
e ub- Wo biggest children ran toddling along towards 
itness ihe gate, to meet “ daddy,” and get a ride to the 
m the Huse on “daddy’s” horse. The glad wife made 
of her : jaste to rise that her situation and burden of 
porrid (0k and baby permitted, and went smilingly 
tterly orth fo meet the person dearest to her on earth, 
lean Huss be was the insidious betrayer of his coun- 
ntry § ‘Y,and had placed her at deadly variance with 
€ ago ‘iN her fatuer’s house. A black man. with a 
> him, *« horse is seen slowly riding up to the door— 
rehind ‘at horse she instantly recognizes as her hus- 
b of a ‘lc's—that rider is known tor the servant of 
across yu. Campbell, the implacable foe, the pitiless 
yurden KStroyer of tory and of traitor. At once the 
laser om ‘ruth is comprehended by the widowed 
ene “erer; there needs no words to tell it. Neither 
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| swoon, nor shriek, nor sigh succeeded the ap- 
| palling conviction, as it flashed across her brain ; 
| calm, cold, and colourless as a corpse, she stood 
| and heard the message by the negro, then mutely 
| signed him to depart. There was no living soul 
about the premises but herself and her little ones, 
the only servant being gone on a Sunday’s visit 
to her friends. But, possessed of the nature and 
habits of a Spartan female, the bereaved woman 
sufficed for herself, and wasted not the time in 
weeping and wailing words over her fatherless 
| children. These she made ready to go abroad ; 
ithen removing the saddle, that had been the 
| ower's footstool to eternity, she accoutred her- 
| self and the animal in the riding gear proper to 
her own use, loaded and shouldered the gun 
| with which, in her girlish days, she had brought 
| down many a soaring bird,and many a boundin 
deer; and leading the horse by the bridle, with 
| the youngest child in her arms, the two boys fol- 
| lowing her, she proceeded on foot to the nearest 
| house, distant about a mile and a half. No wo- 
| manly sign of grief burst all this while from eye 
or lip, or breast: 





“ Vengeance, deep brooding o’er the slain, 
Had locked the source of softer woe.” 


Her resolution was taken—her mind made up; 
‘her first care and thought was for the body of 
| her murdered (as it seemed to her) husband ; her 
| next, to shoot the man who had but inflicted the 
just penalty of martial law on that husband’s mis- 
deeds. Buoyed up by the energy of her revenge- 
ful purpose, she reached the farm house of John 
Helms; he was from home. Jane told her tra- 
gic tale to its shocked in-dwellers, confiding her 
orphans to their kind charge, bade them raise 
the neighbourhood to follow her to the fatal spot; 
and,disregarding all persuasion or remonstrance, 
mounted her paltrey and rode rapidly off, on her 
pious duty of guarding the remains of her beloved 
partner trom insult or injury by man or beast of 
prey. The inhabitants of these upland tracts 
were few and scattered far, the roads rough and 
circuitous, and besides, it was the sabbath day; 
so that much time necessarily elapsed before a 
sufficient number were collected, and the simple 
preparations made for cutting down and remov- 
ing the corpse. These completed, the party 
pressed forward with all speed to the relief of 
the forlorn but high-souled heroine. They 
reached the place of execution; the evening 
shadows were gathering fast around, but the 
level rays of the sinking sun, as he shone behind 
the lofty chesnut tree, streamed in yellow lustre 
on the scene beneath. A dark object, strungly 
defined on the blue of the opposite horizon, first 
arrested their attention ; it was the body of Brad- 
ley Crowles, swinging stiff and stark from the 
projecting bough; the only living thing in view 
was the horse, quietly grazing at the edge of the 
woods. Stretched on the ground, at the foot oj 
the fatal tree, lay the hapless Jane Crowles ; she 
was sometimedead. Overcome with fatigue and 
emotion at a sightso awful to the eyes of a wife, 
she had taken the pangs of travail before her 
time,and sunk underthern. The cold autumnal 
winds, sadly sighing her requiem, lifted her lo 
hair and blew the withered leaves over her as 
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she lay in her pale loveliness, a martyr to conju- 
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al affection, and one of the many sacrifices to 
e crimes and evils co-incident with, but unr e- 
corded in theannals of Civil War. E.C.S. 


ee 


ID BE A RAY, 


I'd be a ray—a solar ray, 
To shoot through air and ether; 
And dance away one endless day, 
O’er highland, lawn and heather. 


I'd be a ray—a lunar ray, 
Reflecting Sol’s bright beams; 
And nightly stray the milky-way, 

‘lo waken lover’s dreams. 


I'd be a ray—a stellar ray, 
To ride on ocean’s breast ; 

When lightnings play amid the spray, 
And calm the soul to rest, 


I’d be a ray—the morning ray, 
To take the first sly peep ; 
Then like a fuy so bright and gay, 
I'd wake the world from sleep. 


I'd be a ray—the evening ray, 
O’er earth so mildly beaming; 
And calm survey the twilight gray, 
Each hill and iceberg gleaming. 


I'd be a ray—the swnmer ray, 
To ride on golden wing; 

Or sweetly lay on new mown hay, 
And hear blythe maidens sing. 


I'd bea ray—the autumn ray, 
‘o cheer ’mid nature’s gloom ; 
And light the way when holiday 
Makes man forget his doom. 


I'd be a ray—the winter ray, 
O’er glittering worlds to roam ; 

Then love obey and quiet stay, 
Upon my hearth at home. 


I'd be a ray—the sweet spring ray, 
To gleam in April showers; 

And view for aye the beauteons May, 
And sport among the flowers. 


I'd be a ray—soft Venus’ ray, 
To shine in ladies’ eyes; 

Who ne’er say nay when Love's the prey, 
Whom they so idolize. 


I'd be a ray—earth’s humble ray, 
On freedom’s dome afar; 

And there portray her potent sway, 
O’er haughty king and Czar. 


I’d be a ray—Religion’s ray, 
To shed true light abroad ; 

Then cease display and quit his clay, 
To calmly rest with GOD. 


el 


Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows on 
fair reputations : the corroding dew, that destroys 
the choice blossom. Surmise is primarily the 
squint of suspicion, and suspicion is established 
before it is confirmed.— Zimmerman. 





From the Saturday Evening Post 
THE RED SATCHEL. 


In the olden days of my grandmother, dame 
fashion was not permitted to intrude on the hal. 
lowed precincts of Aaronsburg, without receiy. 
ing from the venerable looking personages of the 
village a reprimand, and a scowling visage for 
her presumption. I well recollect the time when 
honest John O’Blarney, the Irish pedlar, stopped 
to exhibit his budget of tapes a bandannas to 
the young misses of Aaronsburg, when all the 
maxim observing matrons of the village prophe- 
cied, that if he were permitted to lodge in any 
of their tenements, their prospects would be 
blighted as if by mildew touch; and that it 
would be the forerunner of general contamina- 
tion of principles, moral and religious. “ Not.” 
said they, “that we object so much to the per- 
sonal appearance of the man, or his talkatiye- 
ness.” or, barring a little limping, and some- 
what of the brogue, John might have passed, 
among the countrymen of those days, for a wea- 
ther wise and seed sowing sort of an agricultur- 
alist, acceptable company for a neighbourhood 
of thrift-loving farmers. 

But so great was the antipathy of the ancient 
matrons to the contents of his budget, that [ am 
inclined to believe, that John would have been 
obliged te have marched even through a tempest, 
before admission could peaceably have been 
obtained in any family, whose girls were in their 
teens; or if admitted in consequence of their 
charitable demeanour, his imported furbelows, 
as they termed them, would have been kept in 
durance vile, under double locks, to prevent the 
contagious effluvia from operating on the visual 
organs and olfactories of the females of the then 
rising generation. 

John palavered like a true son of Erin for the 
permission of just showing what John Bull had 
sent to the free country for their accommoda- 
tion and good neighborhood; and indeed to take 
a look at them, he said, would be doing noharm 
at all. The good dames were actually prooi 
against his imported lingo, muslins, and calico, 
and conjured their lords to hasten the departure 
of the outlandish merchantman, before their fas- 
cination of his vernacular might be complete. 

Accordingly he decamped, and oft is the time 
that his story has admonished the peddling sous 
of Erin, not to seek the aforesaid village in their 
crusade through the states. But as in the days 
of Solomon, there was a time for everything u0- 
der the sun,so in process of his march happene! 
it to the rustic simplicity of Aaronsburg. Ol | 
time moved on as usual, and the lads and lasses 
of the village were learning morality and co 
tentment from the parson’s school keeping ae 
Sunday exhortations, till the agitation of an ut 
settled land claim, by the holders in old Englan¢, 
brought Timothy Fifa, Esq. and lawyer, into the 
village, to ascertain the why and wherefore he 
should or should not eject the present propre 
tors, and gain his fee, and raise his reputatio! 
for quirks and quibbles in every law-loving s&™ 
tion of the confederation. 9 

Timothy had an obscure relative near the vue 
lage of Aaronsburg, whom he had not cone’ 
scended to notice for many a long year sic 
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THE RED 


i.e graduated at Yale, and thinking it rather too 
bare-faced even for an attorney, to transact bu- 
siness so near the premises without calling upon 
jis relation, Henry Mortimer, he ventured to 
renew the acquaintance of their youth, and in- 
troduced to the family his two daughters, who, 
till now, had never breathed the vulgar air of 
two hundred miles from their city residence. 
Of daughters, Mortimer had an — number, 
anda son who was the pride of Eddington farm, 
and who welcomed with that kind of politeness, 
not frequently used at courts, which speaks the 
meaning of the heart, Timothy Fifa and Misses 
Amelia and Arabella Fifa to the hospitality and 
romantic scenery re the village and 
the farm. The younger of the Fifas was a lovely 
girl of thirteen, who had not completed her edu- 
cation; and not expecting to find the well-stored 
library of Mortimer in the wilderness of their 
retreat, had brought a bright scarlet colored 
satchel of the finest silk, well lined with the latest 
novels, to amuse the tedious hours of gentility, till 
their return to fashionable communicateness 1n 
the great city of New York. Fifa’s eldest daugh- 
ter was of the ripeness of love—admirable eigh- 
teen—when the city graces bloomed around her 
for the accomplishment of hymeneal honours. 
Their genteel demeanour soon attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Sprig, who had handled bones and 
sinews in the great city, while at the Medical 
School; and therefore, to him a New Yorker’s 
company was like treading the same path over 
again. In process of time, gentility began to 
manifest its appearance in the arrangements of 
Eddington farm. 
The homespun frocks of the girls, with their 
large pockets, virtues inherited from their great 
grandmother, must give place to the calico in- 
vestiture of their city cousins; and the scarlet 
coloured satchel of Miss Arabella Fifa was con- 
verted into an indispensable reticule, of the mo- 
dern vocabulary, to hold handkerchief and snuff 
boxes, for the improving, corset applying, and 
ailyeng metaaeeaaae in the vicinity of Aarons- 
burg. When appearing at church, after the 
fashionable arrangement of all the articles of 
the new nomenclature, none attracted more 
conspiculously the attention of the rosy cheeked 
lasses of the village than the aforesaid red satch- 
el,and Wonder was straining her optics to dis- 
cover to what purpose the Misses Mortimer 
would give it the honour of an application. It 
could not be, said they, to carry the contribution 
money, for a purse would be much more conve- 
tient for that. It can’t be tocarry their dinner 
in, tor they are too charitable to old Mrs. Guyon, 
the gingereake baker, for that. ‘They could not 
hit upon the meaning, till a convention of the old 
grand dames proposed voting the wearers into 
purgatory, for upsetting the understanding of 
the swains and sweet-hearts of the village by 
this untimely and unseemly exhibition of the 
scarlet colour. Why, said they, it is an insult 
” our old dominie, who prefers any thing black 
‘o that British colour of the Mortimers; and I 
c.¢ Say, that the wearers think more of king 
eorge than of the Whigs of this free country. 
4 he scarlet had entered the imaginations of the 
2 0UDg, and none would be satisfied with the olden 
‘are ol their grandmothers; swain and sweet- 
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heart envied the splendid appearance of the 
tight-laced belles of Eddington farm, and were 
determined that as they could afford it as well 
as the best, scarlet should be the reigning colour 
of the lasses of Aaronsburg. 


The satchel having attained pre-eminence 


merely for the sake of uniformity of personal 
pretensions, the use to whichit might be applied 
was yet to be learned from the innovators on the 
wholesome rules of the village. The Senatus 


Consultum, after a session of three weeks in the 


village, adjourned to meet at Eddington farm, 
to know precisely what was intended by this 


new fangled system of innovation on the vener- 
able doings and usages of man and maid, in these 
regions of primordial simplicity. Here they 
Jearned that it would be very commedious to put 
fans, snuff boxes, combs, needle cushions, pin 
cases, knitting and netting of various kinds, and 
almost innumerable were the outlandish names 
which astounded the smoking group as they 
viewed the wonder-working scarlet. They soon 
discovered that plain linsey woolsey of the looms 
of Deidrich Knickerbocker’s cousin, Stophel 
Vanderscriver, would not exactly correspond 
with the scarlet silk satchel, and it cost eighteen 
bushels of good wheat to furnish chintz calico 
and silk to match it, for one girl in the way of 
the Mortimers, for church going. This aroused 
the whole Sanhedrim of Aaronsburg, or Arrys- 
burg, as the venerable termed it, in the verna- 
cular. Dunder und blitzen, said their magis- 
trates, if you go on at this rate, in a few years 
the whole village and the country round will not 
bring its taxes, set up at sheriff’s sale. 

Derrick Slaughterdam was right. Snuff and 
tobacco formed already a proportion of the ex- 
penditure of the village, not the most desirable 
to the economical part of it; and this sweepin 
declaration was sufficient to induce the anthori- 
tative to desist from their extravagancies, and 
among others, Henry Mortimer was not the 
most backward in retracing the steps his rela- 
tives, the Fifas’ expedition, had brought upon 
him. It was time his son and daughters had im- 
proved admirably in genteel life. He and the 
firls, accompanied by Dr. Sprig, had visited 

ew York, to renew the red satchel acquain- 
tance, and the daughters more than once ven- 
tured with a brace of young gentlemen to sum- 
mer it with the Mortimers, and it was even 
whispered that Henry’s son and Miss Arabella 
would, in time, make a happy match; and it 
had been insinuated that Dr. Sprig might be 
coupled with Miss Amelia. Things were going 
forward in this kind of style, when Henry un- 
derstood that one of the two farms which he pos- 
sessed, and intended for his son to aid in the ma- 
trimonial contract, must be mortgaged to balance 
the expenditure of his genteel children. Brought 
to his senses by this exhibit of his affairs, he re- 
solved, with the energy which accomplishes 
whatever it undertakes, not to retain the gentili- 
ty which had made such sad inroads on his 
purse, and immediately inventoried the rings, 
bracelets, tortoise shell, silver plates, side- 
boards, and all the paraphanelia of his imagina- 
7 elevation, not .excepting the fashionable 
shape-makers of the ladies—busk, corset, and 
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at this resolve of Mortimer, but his firmness con- 
quered. ‘* Richard was himself again.” 

The younger daughter of Mortimer was the 
most happy of the children at this reformation. 
She had never approved of the glitter in which 
her father had arrayed the family, and therefore 
regretted less the gewgaws which the Misses 
Fifas had selected, to the exhaustion of their 
purses. Another event, too, showed that she 
did not entertain the most respectful considera- 
tion for her cousins, as they had undervalued her 
lover, he being a country school master. On 
the second visit of the Fifa’s to Aaronsburg, Ju- 
liana Mortimer introduced her lover to her city 
cousins, and having mentioned his avocation, 
the two young ladies expressed astonishment, 
that any of their relations would condescend to 
admit to companionship a person, who would fol- 
low an occupation so much beneath the genius 
and dignity of a gentleman; which produced the 
retort, that the Fifas’ father was a weaver, and 
that the greatest lawyer of which she had read, 
was Sir Matthew Hale,who took to the bar from 
the high way, having robbed for a livelihood in 
his early years. She thought that the occupa- 
tion of her lover was at least as honorable, 
though not so oppressive as that of the citizen 
lawyer. 

The Misses Fifas,in reply, asserted that the 
schoolmaster was elevating the ideas of the peo- 

le far too high for such drudges, and that it was 
immaterial whether they were instructed or 
not; and that their pa had taught them to con- 
sider any who make pretensions to grammar 
and geography,etc., whowere not either lawyers, 
doctors, or divines, as fops, and accordingly she 
had so considered and treated them. 

“T pity your father,” said Juliana, “for in- 

structing you in sentiments so derogating from 
American ladies. Do you not know that in a 
free country, the people must be intelligent to 
preserve its freedom? If you know this, you 
must certainly know, that they cannot become 
intelligent without instructors: and if there be 
genius in language and literary pursuits, it fol- 
ows, that he who communicates to the young 
tyro, in order to form the future lawyer, physi- 
cian, or divine, must possess genius to render 
his instruction successful.” 

*““T meant,” said Miss Fifa,“ that their em- 
ployment was not estimated hberal, because 
their pecuniary compensation is small in pro- 
ortion to the other professions ; and money, you 

now, is the criterion of merit.” 

“* That does not argue,” replied Juliana, “ that 
the most meritorious actions are the best re- 
warded; and I shall ever esteem mankind for 
their merit, leaving money matters to those who 
regard them more.” 

* But,” answered Miss Fifa, “* youshould show 
some attention to family,” &c. 

** My lover’s grandfather was a member of the 
American bar, and his father an officer of the 
revolution and a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and he possesses sufficient republi- 
canism to permit his son to instruct the rising 
generation, who are to become the future guar- 
dians of our country, when our fathers shall 
have mingled with the spirits of eternity.” Thus 
said Juliana, and she further remarked, “ that 
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the despots who oppose the education of the peo 
ple will be viewed with but little gratitude by 
their successors, if, unfortunately, their attempts 
to arrest the progress of science be as oneratiye 
as they desire.” 

‘The Fifas did not deign to answer, and Jy. 
liana viewed herself as having overcome the 
sophists, but concluded that prejudice would 
direct them to act as they were educated by 
their Yale taught father. This argumentation 
gave Juliana cause to believe that most of the 
new arrangements of Eddington farm were ag 
joa nang as the sentiments of Mr. Fifa’s 
daughters, in relation to the people, and their 
principles were heartily detested. 

Henry’s son at length concluded, that unless 
Miss Fifa would consent to conform to the ar- 
rangements which his father had now persuaded 
him to be all important, why she must even con- 
tinue to be Miss Fifa to the conclusion of the 
subject. 

It is owing to the determined air of the magis- 
trate, and the republican simplicity and good 
sense of the inhabitants of Aaronsburg and its 
vicinity, that they still adhere to the moral lec- 
tures of the pastor, and that M. Mortimer stil! 
possesses an unincumbered inheritance—being 
one other farm, unmortgaged, besides Eddington 
farm. EMARKER. 

ee 
Written for the Casket. 
ON KNOWLEDGE. 


OR AN INQUIRY INTO THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENTS, 
AS COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE MODERNS., 


“There is nothing new under the sun.”—HoLy war. 


There is a dogmna held by some philosophers, 
that genius is entirely dependent on opportu- 
nity, application and circumstance, and that one 
man is as likely to become great as another, if 
equal advantages are granted. Not less preva- 
lent, and not less false than this hypothesis, is 
the notion among the superficial, that the mo- 
derns have far out stripped the ancients in gen- 
eral knowledge, and that the sciences have been 
carried in discovery and improvement far be- 
yond any knowledge the ancients had of them. 
The falsity of this may be proven by many re- 
spectable authorities, and first I shall speak o! 
Chemistry. 

Chemistry, in which so much improvemeni 
has been made of late, and which a century ago 
was but the rude skeleton of ascience, was ney- 
ertheless well known to the ancients. Chemis- 
try had its origin in Egypt. Plutarch, in his 
Isis and Osiris, calls a district of Egypt Chamia; 
hence from Chamia or Chimia, comes the word 
Chemistry; or, as it is sometimes written, Chym- 
istry. Scripture tells us of the land of Cham, 
and Bockhart says, the Copts still call them- 
selves Chemia, or Chami. 

Tubal-Cain is the first chymist we have any 
account, of who worked in brass and iron, and, 
consequently, must have had a considerable 
knowledge of the science; for he had first to 
work the mine, and afterwards to separate al 
refine from the ore, all of which are chemical 
operations. The Vulcan of heathen mytholog 
was no other than Tubal-Cain. 

As there are now some chemical operation: 
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which were unknown to the ancients, so did they 
understand some which modern science cannot 
fathom. The Scriptures inform us that Moses 
rendered the golden calf potable, which the 
sreat Boerhaave acknowledged was beyond the 
power of any chymist of his time. Modern 
chymistry has a solvent for gold, which is the 
aqua regua, or nitric and muriatic acids united, 
but it does not render the gold potable; on the 
contrary, it would destroy life. The cement, 
with which they reared the monuments of their 
alory is unknown to modern times; and also the 
manner of embalming their mummies, which 
have resisted the tooth of time three thousand 
years. Every means have been tried by the 
moderns, to recover the lost art of embalming 
bodies, but without effect; which evidences in the 
Egyptians a superior knowledge of chymistry. 
The mummies of Lewis de Bils and Jean de 
Bois, who were celebrated in the art, have gone 
to corruption. There isamummy in the mu- 
seum at London, which is covered with grana- 
ted glass of various colours, which serves to 
show that they were acquainted also with the 
manufacture of glass. 

We are told by Pliny, that the emperor Caius 
by means of fire extracted gold from orpiment, 
which the Alchymists could never do, though in 
hunting for gold they stumbled on phosphorus. 
Cleopatra laid a wager with Marc Antony, that 
she would exceed him in the costliness of a sup- 
per, and, in conjunction with Phacas, her physi- 


cian, dissolved a pearl of great price in a kind 


of vinegar, which was served up at table as a 
conserve. These processes are far beyond mo- 
dern chemistry, and there is another I shall men- 
tion, equally as strange. Petronius informs us, 
that an artificer presented to Tiberius a vessel 
made of malleable glass, which he happened to 
let fall. The artificer took it up, and with a 
hammer beat out the dents which the fall had 
made. The emperor, upon asking if any one 
else knew the secret of making such glass, and 
being answered in the negative, ordered him 
immediately to be beheaded, least such a. dis- 
covery should render gold and silver of no value. 
That such glass was made cannot be denied, for 
the authors of the time speak positively on the 
subject, among whom were Pliny, Petronius, 
lsidorus and Dion Cassius. 

Painting on glass was carried to far greater 
€auty amongst the ancients than among the 
tnoderns. The windows of their churches were 
painted in the most brilliant manner, without 
clouding in the Jeast degree the transparency of 
tue glass. Boerhaave declares that it cannot be 
imitated in modern times. The ancients also 
excelled in enamelling and mosaic works, as 
nay be seen in the works of Pliny, if I mistake 
uot. Also in their imitations of precious stones. 
| lhat the ancients understood the art of distil- 
ton, is proven by the fact that the alembic, one 
ri the principle instruments, derived its name 
erg the Greek language. Athenzus tells. us, 
— the word ambix meant the cover of a pot, 
- . , tmong the Arabians the same term was 
ma ry with the addition of al, which begins 
bie 7 their words, and hence the name alem- 
“te describes an instrument of the 
“me Kind; and Aristotle tells us that oil was ex- 
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tracted from sea salt, which of course must have 
been distilled. Pliny gives evidence of the same. 
Galen performed many experiments by fire, and 
knew that by it many secrets of nature might 
be discovered. Hippocrates, the friend of De- 
mocritus, understood the general principles of 
chemistry, and was well instructed in its useful 
parts. Many passages from Plato are consid- 
ered aphorisms in chemistry, and Dioxorides 
mentions many substances now known in chem- 
istry. Ammonia, we are told, received its name 
from having been discovered near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Petronius declares that De- 
mocritus, the father of experimental philesophy, 
extracted the juice of every simple, and that 
there was not a quality belonging to the vege- 
table or mineral kingdom that had eluded his 
curious research. 

The ancients are considered in the background 
with respect to the invention of gunpowder, but 
there is numerous proof upon proof that they 
were well acquainted with it. Virgil and Va- 
lerius Flaccus speak of the imitation of thunder, 
produced by Salmoneus, in such a manner that 
we cannot but believe that they were effected 
by gunpowder. He fella victim to his experi- 
ments, and it was believed that Jupiter destroy- 
ed him for his audacity. Dion informs us that 
Caligula imitated thunder, and the historian 





Agathias says, that Anthemius Traliensis fell 
} out with the rhetorician, Zeno, and set fire to 
| his house with thunder and lightning. But to 
| set the matter beyond doubt, Marcus Greecus 
gives a receipt, which is the same now used, for 
making gunpowder; namely, sulphur, charcoal 
and sali -petre. He then mentions the mode of 
making rockets. This proves that the ancients 
were not unacquainted with the science of 
chymistry. 

The moderns claim all praise with respect to 
that part of !philosophy whieh treats of sensible 
qualities, or which places sensation in the mind 
instead of the body. Yet Socrates, Plato, and a 
host of ancient philosophers, were well aware 
that odours and colours, heat and cold, were 
sensations produced in the mind; produced by 
the varied operations of surrounding bodies. 
| Aristotle has told us, that “sensible qualities ex- 
|ist in the mind.” ‘The very doctrine of Des- 
cartes and Mallebranche was comprebended in 
the Pyrrhonic philosophy. Democritus was the 
first who denied that bodies possess sensible qual- 
ities, and Epicurus adopted his doctrine. Plato 
says, ““we ought not to conclude that the wind is 
in itself hot and cold at the same time; but to 
conclude with Protagoras that he who is hot 
feels it hot, &c.”” Sextus Empiricus, when speak- 
ing of the doctrine of Demgcritus, says, that 
“sensible qualities have nothing in reality but in 
the opinion of those who are differently affected 
by them, according to the different dispositions 
of their organs; and that from this difference of 
disposition arise the perceptions of sweet and 
bitter, heat and cold; and also that we do not de- 
ceive ourselves in affirming that we feel such 
impressions; but in concluding that exterior ob- 
jects must have in themselves something analo- 
gous to our feelings.” Epicurus speaks in a 
similar manner. 

Even Newton’s theory of colours, which has 
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immortalized his name and shed glory upon the | doctrine in philosophy so ancient as 
age and country in which he lived, was known | 
to the ancients. As the ancients gave birth to) 


the sciences, so they seemed determined to 
leave little for posterity to discover. Pythago- 
ras had a just conception of the formation of co- 
lours, and his disciples taught the doctrine that 
they were the result of the different modifica- 
tions of reflected light. Plato and his disciples 
taught, that light was emitted in straight lines, 
and proved that the angle of incidence is al- 
ways equal to the angle of reflection. Plato has 
told us the same thing that Newton has told us; 
that colours are produced by light transmitted 
from bodies. Descartes held the doctrine that 
light was propagated in an instant, which, though 
wrong, he took from Aristotle. Modern philoso- 
phy teaches that light is progressive, that one 
particle sets another particle in motion, until it 
reaches theearth. Aristotle held the same opin- 
ion. He calls light a pure, subtle and homoge- 
neous matter; and Chrysippus, with Philoponus 


says, that light is set in motion in the same man- | 


ner that when one end of a stick is moved the 
other end moves also. 

The attraction of gravitation is considered an 
immortal honour to modern discovery, but this 
too was known to the ancients, Sir lsaac New- 
ton having only explained it in a clear and for- 
cible manner. The followers of Pythagoras, 
and Pilato himself, accounted for the revolution 
of the planets by the two powers of projection 
and gravity, and Timcus mentions the same. 
Plutarch, who was well versed in astronomy, 
speaks of that force by which the planets gravi- 


tate towards each other, and,in mentioning the | 
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| that whi 
teaches that the earth is round, though Galles 


in modern times was punished for assertin= it 
We are told by Diogenes Lzrtius, that Plats 
was the first who called those people on the op- 
"osiema side of the earth antipodes; Pythagoras 
| having the honor of the doctrine. The doctrine 
| was a subject of controversy in the time of Ply. 
tarch, as may be gathered from his works. The 
very appearances and circumstances, which 
were brought in ancient times as proof of the 
sphericity or roundness of the earth, are 3til/ 
used. From the circular shadow of the earth 
on the moon in an eclipse, and from the stars 
changing their position as we travel south, Aris- 
totle concluded that the earth was round; and 
Pliny drew the same consequence from obsery- 
ing, that when the land has disappeared from a 
person on the deck of a ship, it is still visible tp 
one on the mast. 

Notwithstanding the great invention of teles. 
copes, by which the moderns have discovered 
that the planets revolve on their own axis, the 
/ancients discovered the same without any such 
aid. Atticus tells us, that Plato made each of 
the planets move about its own cenire, while 
+they were moving in their general course round 
the sun. Cicero tells us that the same doctrine 
was held by Nicetas of Syracuse. The very 
same doctrine, which is taught by the moderns 
concerning the moon, was held by the ancients. 
Thales taught that the moon had no light within 
itself, but shone by reflected light from the sun. 
From this, Empedocles accounts for the absence 
of heat in its rays, it being impossible by the 
strongest lens to produce fire. Orpheus, and 





tendency all bodies have to fall to the earth, he | after him Pythagoras, taught the doctrine that 


says, it is owing “to a reciprocal attraction, | the moon, like our earth, was mbhabited; though 
whereby all bodies have this tendency, and | they believed that they were a nobler race than 
which collects into one, the parts constituting | those on the earth. Orpheus speaks in his 
the sun and moon, and retains them in their | verses, of the mountains and valleys of the moon, 
spheres.” The ancients knew that gravitation | and Democritus declares that the shadowy parts 
was to a planet, as the inverse proportion of its | of the moon were occasioned by the lofty Lunar 


quantum of matter and the square of its dis- 
tance- Aristotle and Lucretius believed, that 
the gravity of a body was increased or diminish- 
ed accordin 
in it. Gallile 
derived from Plato his idea of the mode of cal- 
culating how the different degrees of velocity 
ought to produce that uniformity of motion seen 
in the revolutions of the planets. 

The Copernican System, which fixes the sun 


to the quantity of matter contained | 
o candidly acknowledges that he | 


mountains, which prevented the vallies trom re- 
flecting light, by overshadowing them. Plutarch 
gives another reason for the existence of those 
spots. He says, “those deep and extensive 
shades on the moon, must be occasioned by the 
vast seas it contains, which are incapable of re 
flecting so vivid a light, as the more solid and 
opaque parts; or by caverns extremely wide and 
deep, wherein the rays of the sun are absorbed. 
It may be gathered irom the works of the same 


i 





in the centre, the fixed stars in the circum-| author, that in his time, as well as in ye 
ference, and the planets in the space between, | times, it was a subject of dispute whether the 
is another boast of modern discovery, though it | moon yielded vapours for the production of ere 
was well known to Pythagoras, to Plato, to Aris- | He held the negative opinion, and believed at 
tarchus, and to many other celebrated ancient | it was impossible, inasmuch as the onagatb 
philosophers. Philolaus, who published the sys- | heated by the constant rays of the sun W ao 
tem of Pythagoras, remarks that the earth | must dry ve its humidity. Therefore, he 
moves in an oblique circle, evidently meaning | convinced that clouds, rain, winds, plants lite 
the zodiac. Aristarchus placed the sun, as a/| animals had no existence on the bright satte . 
fixed body in the centre of an orbit, around! of the earth. The moderns hold the very os 
which the earth revolved. Plato became con- | opinions, and indulge in the same ag are 
vinced of his error in making the sun revolve | The doctrine of the truly philosophic Hersc i 
round the earth, and reassumed the doctrine | that the fixed stars were suns round — er 
which he had long before imbibed from Timeus, , her systems like our Solar system revolve by 
the Locrian. He expressed himself sorry that; taught by the ancient philosophers, pro®’ '. 
he had not followed the indications of nature, | which I could bring from the works of mene 
and placed the sun in the ceatre. There is no| space would permit. Herschell’s ideaof the? 
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axy, or milky way, was familiar to the ancients. 
Aristotle’s notion that it was caused by exhala- 
tions suspended in the air was false, and also 
that of Pythagoras, who believed it once to have 
been the sun’s path; but Democritus tells us, 
“that what we call the milky way, contains in it 
innumerable fixed stars, the mixture of whose 
distant rays occasion the brightness which we 
thus denominate.” This is precisely the doc- 
trine of Gallileo. The Grecian philosophers 
were familiar with the idea of a plurality of 
worlds, for Plutarch says he had no doubt of the 
existence of innumerable, though not an infinite 
multitude of worlds, and that like ours they were 
composed of land and water, and surrounded by 
sky. Anaximens believed that there were other 
systems revolving round other suns, and Thales 
held the same opinion. Even Orpheus, who 
lived in the time of the Trojan war, hints at it 
inone of his poems.. Democritus hints at the 
existence of sattellites, which the telescope has 
since brought to light. 

It appears that the ancients had a correct no- 
tion of comets, for Pythagoras and Aristotle 
both call them wandering planets, which ap- 
wo only in certain parts of their orbits. 

neca informs us that the Chaldeans considered 
comeis to be planetary bodies, and Diodorus 
Siculus says that the Egyptians could foretell the 
return of comets. Seneca, in his seventh book 
of natural questions, speaks elegantly on the 
subject; he tells us, “that there was an immense 
number of them, but that their orbits were so 
situated, that so far from being always in view, 
ns could only be seen at one of the extremi- 
les,” 

The ancients left the moderns far behind in 
making discoveries in Mathematics, a few of 
which | shall mention. It is conceded by all 
that Thales was the first who predicted eclipses, 
taught that the earth was spherical, and the 
6cliptic in an oblique position. No less service 
did he render to geometry than to the sciences 
generally. He demonstrated the properties of 
the circle, discovered that the angles at the base 
o! an isosceles triangle are equal, and that the 
two opposite angles of a right line cutting anoth- 
rare equal. He alsotaught the Egyptians how 
to measure the pyramids by the length of their 


| Shadows. Pythagoras, who was versed in all the 


Sciences, was the first who reduced music to the 
Principles ofa science, which was suggested by 
the different sounds which proceeded from the 
Lammers of a forge. Noticing that they came 
into unison at the fourth, fifth and eighth percus- 
Sions, he supposed that the difference in the 
Weight of the hammers must be the cause, which 
'¢ found to be the case from experiments on 
Piao He made many discoveries in geome- 
ab among which is that, wherein he demon- 
strates that of all plane figures, the circle is the 

'gest, and the sphere of all solids. Plato dis- 
” red the conic sections, and if we judge 
= H the arithmetic of Diophantes, there can be 
Pay ne: but the ancients understood Algebra. 

; atther evident from the demonstrations of 
oe imedes, concerning the spiral line and its 
conruee. Aristarchus was the first who con- 
0 €d a manner of measuring the sun’s distance 

m the earth, and Hipparchus, to his immortal 
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honour, first opened the way to the discovery of 
the procession of the equinoxes. 

Though the invention of the printing press and 
the steam engine have conferred great bonour 
on the moderns, yet they have not surpassed the 
ancients in mechanics and the general arts; in- 
deed in many of them they are far behind. The 
vast engines by which Archimedes defended the 
city of Syracuse, have never been equalled. He 
invented an organ of very complicated con- 
struction, which, besides the sounds of flutes and 
other instruments, imitated the male and female 
voice ina variety of tones, though all in har- 
mony. His machines for hurling at the enemy 
vast stones, and the iron arms, which were so 
constructed as to seize a ship and tear her to 
pieces, were truly wonderful. Weare told that 
there was an engine at Alexandria, when that 
city was besieged by Julius Cesar, that drew 
vast quantities of water from the river and hurl- 
ed it in the faces of theenemy. To Archimedes 
we owe the invention of the screw which bears 
his name, and to Ctesibius the invention of the 
pump. Many others might be mentioned, but I 
shall pass on to architecture. The Pyramids of 
Egypt have never known a rival in modern 
times, and the magnificent temples and palaces 
of Palmyra, now in ruins, have never been even 
imitated, to say nothing of the noble buildings 
of Babylon. The grandeur of ancient Italy wi 
perhaps never be surpassed or equalled in ar- 
chitecture. 

With respect to statues and sculpture gen- 
erally, the ancients excelled. The Daleaoie at 
Rhodes was a wonderful production, the thumb 
of which few men could encompass without 
stretched arms. Pliny tells us that Semiramis 
had a mountain cut into a statue of herself, 
which was nearly two miles high; and an artist, 
according to Plutarch, offered to make a statue 
out of Mount Athos to represent Alexander, 
which should hold a city in one hand anda river 
in the other. It would have been eight or ten 
miles in height, and more than a hundred in 
circumference. What sculptors of modern 
times can be compared with Praxitles, Phidias, 
Polycletus, Cleomenes and others? W hat works 
can equal the Venus de Medicis, now in the 
Farnesian palace, at Florence, executed by 
Cleomenes, the Athenian; the Niobe of Prax- 
iteles, at Rome; the Hercules strangling Anteus, 
by Polycletus; the statue of Laocoon, made by 
Polydorus, Athenodrus and Agesander; and the 
dying Gladiator, by Ctesilas?> And what mo- 
dern artist has equalled the Apollo of the Belvi- 
dere, executed by Agathias of Ephesus? This 
statue has been admired by thousands. 

The ancient paintings were also of a superior 
cast. Those found in the ruins of Herculaneum 
may serv@as examples. The picture of Chiron 
and Achilles, supposed to be the production of 
Parrhasius, and that of Theseus vanquishing the 
Minotaur, are considered excellent; also those 
of Pan and Olympe and the birth of Telephus. 
These were all produced in the decline of the 
arts, and if they were so excellent, what must 
have been the productions of Apelles, Zeuxes 
and the great masters of their time! 

Thus we see that the ancients were not de- 
ficient in a general knowledge of the sciences 
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and arts, though the superiority of the moderns 
is much harped on by those who are ignorant of 
the subject. The subject of this essay was sug- 
gested by hearing a gentleman in conversation 
_say, that “the ancients knew nothing of the 
sciences in comparison with the moderns, and 
that no ancient undertaking could equal the 
proud achievements of modern times.” Let the 
reader judge from the few instances here re- 
corded, and they will teach those who scoff at the 
knowledge of the ancients, to “render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” or to be- 
stow praise where praise is deservedly due. To 
know that we are so much indebted to the an- 
cients, may also teach us to be grateful, and to 
improve those inestimable blessings, the sci- 
ences, which they have handed down to us. 

Nor less are we indebted to the ancient histo- 
rians, poets, orators and statesmen. We owe 
them not less for the examples they have set, 
than for the glorious emulation with which they 
have inspired us. Where among the moderns 
can we find historians equal to Xenophon, Thu- 
cydides and Tacitus? hat poets equal to Ho- 
mer and Virgil? Where can we find orators to 
compare with Demosthenes and Cicero, or 
statesmen to rival Solon and Lycurgus? The 
poems of the Iliad, Odyssey and Aineid, stand 
alone, and the moderns have a thousand times 
attempted to imitate them, but in vain. The 
grandeur and brilliance of ancient genius has 
never been equalled, and can never be surpas- 
sed. Ancient genius, like the proud pyramids 
of Egypt, stands everlastingly unique in the 
world, and to remain withouta parallel. Never 
did any country produce so many eminent phi- 
losophers asancient Greece. Alas! that Greece, 
and Rome, Egypt and Arabia, the very cradles 
of the arts and sciences, should now be sunk in 
, oe ignorance and trod by a race of slaves! 


las! that the light of those lumimaries of the 


world should so soon have been extinguished ! 
APES. 
—_—<p—— 

From SKETCHES OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 
—During the summer of 1787, the house of Mr. 
John Merrill, of Nelson County, Kentucky, was 
attacked by the Indians, and defended with 
singular address and good fortune. Merrill was 


alarmed by the bingy of a dog about midnight, 


and upon opening the door in order to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance, he received the fire 
of six or seven Indians, _ which his arm and 
thigh were both broken. He instantly sunk upon 
the floor, and called upon his wife to close the 
door. This had scarcely been done, when it was 
violently assailed by the tomahawks of the ene- 
my, oon | a large breach soon effected. Mrs. 

errill, however, being a perfect Amazon both 
in strength and courage, guarded it with an axe, 
and successively killed or badly wounded four of 
the enemy, as they attempted to force their way 
into the cabin. The Indians then ascended the 
roof and attempted to enter by way of the chim- 
ney; but here, again, they were met by the same 
determined enemy. Mrs. Merrill seized the only 
feather bed which the cabin afforded, and hastily 
ripping it open, poured its contents upon the fire. 
A furious blaze and stifling smoke instantly as- 
cended the chimney, which qucikly brought 





down two of the enemy, who lay for a few mo. 
ments at the mercy of the lady. Seizing the axe 
she quickly despatched them, and was instantly 
afterwards summoned to the door, where the 
only remaining savage now appeared endea- 
voring to effect an entrance, while Mrs. Merril] 
was engaged atthe chimney. He soon received 
a gash in the cheek, which compelled him, with 
a loud yell, to relinquish his purpose, and return 
hastily to Chillicothe, where, from the report of 
prisoner, he gave an exaggerated account of the 
fierceness, strength, and courage of the “long 
knife squaw!” . 
Sa oe 


From: the Religious Souvenir for 1833. 
TYRE. 


Ages have died since the seers of old, 

Oh, Tyrus, the fall of thy pride foretold : 

Ages have passed—and we muse on thee 

As a broken waste neath the desert sea ; 

Thy temples have sunk in the waters down,— 
Oblivion rests on thine old renown: 

Thou art crushed—thou art faded—thy strength is o’er~ 
Thy glory and beauty will gleam no more. 


Where are the piles, which in days gone by, 
From thy streets aspired in the lofty sky? 
Where is thy broidered Egyptian sail, 

Which shone of yore in the summer gale? 
Where are the spices, the pearl, the gold, 

Which once in thy marts did their wealth unfold? 


There diamonds flashed to the gazer’s eye, 
And the air was sweet as it wandered by; 
There, coral and agate in masses lay, 

And were bathed in the sunlight’s restless ray ; 
The merchants of Sheba were gathered there-— 
Where are thy treasures, oh Tyrus—where ? 


v 


Thou answerest not—for the solemn wave 

A requiem pours o’er thy hidden grave ; 

Over prostrate pillar and crumbling dome 

The stormy billows arise and foam ; 

Where thy swelling temples were wont to stand, 
The sea-bird screams by the lonely strand ; 

No sound of joy is upon the air— 

Where are thy revels, oh Tyrus—where? 


The time hath been, when a mightyhrong 

Of people filled thee ;—when dance and song, 

And harpers, with rapture the time beguiled, 

And the sun of joy on thy splendors smiled. 

Then in robes of beauty thy daughters dressed, 
And pride was high in each sinful breast ; 

Then glittering shields ’gainst thy walls were hung , 
While palace and garden with music rung; 

The dance voluptuous at eve went round, 

And hearts beat lightly at pleasure’s sound. 


Now thou art laid in the solemn tomb 

Of ages vanished, mid storm and gloom; 

Thy warriors, thy princes, thy flashing gems,— 

Thy kings, with the wealth of their diadems, 

Are gone like the light from an April stream; 

Asa voice which speaks in an evening dream 

As a cloud which fades in the summer air— 

Where are thy glories, oh Tyrus—where? 
Philadelphia. 











From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


«Tt is hard to die, to leave this joyous world, 
its beautiful and picturesque places—its fond 
associations and remembrances, and to godown 
to the dark tomb, to become food for loathsome, 
creeping worms. It is painful to be severed 
from the thousand ties of love and affection— 
from the home of our childhood, and its pleasant 
spots, hallowed by memory, to lie in the cold 
unfeeling embrace of death. I thought I was 
possessed of sufficient fortitude to endure the re- 

| currence of such feelings; but my philosophy is 
deadened, and I feel the acute pangs my sensi- 
bility occasions. Ido not covet the possession 
of worldly goods—I have not the sordid mind of 
the miser, nor his parsimony, yet I would cling 
to thisearth with tenacity, and gaze upon the 
bright heavens and the innumerable hosts of 
stars, that I might render te my Creator rever- 
ence and adoration.” 

Thus I found my consumptive friend solilo- 
quizing, as I entered his chamber the other eve- 
ning. He sat at his window, gazing on the ob- 
jects of nature, that the moon rendered visible 
with her placid light. LL—— had contracted a 
disease in his youthful days, of all, the most rank 
and insiduous,—Consumption. He had lingered 
with it, not, however, without hope, for who does 
not know its flattery? I feared much his short 
but interesting life had nearly terminated. The 
dominant trait of his mind was romance, with 
which it was deeply imbued. I have often stu- 
died his character, and find him full of love and 
tenderness. He is indeed an amiable being. 

Ihave thrown together a little journal, which 
I present to the reader. 

Monday, June 20. Called on L——. Found 
him labouring under a severe cough, which toe 
aed told me of the fatality of his disease. 

sympathies were aroused. : 

ursday. L—— felt better. He spoke ofhis 
Prospects and thought his troubles would leave 
him. I offered him my best wishes, and retired, 
promismg a speedy return. 

July 4, Have seen L——. “ I have just been 
thinkmg of the doom that hangs over me,” said 
ie, “and meditating on its ultimate consumma- 
tion.’ I have thought, too, of other things—of 
the millions whe this day are revelling in health 
and pleasure, commemorating the circumstan- 
ces that gave to them liberty. It is a great pri- 
rilege to be thus able, the spirits buoyant, and 
tees unde ressed. For some unknown reason 

am denied this. I might be capable of render- 
ing the world essential service, but M——, I feel 
ry days are numbered, and 1 am unprepared to 

P | know I can only leave this world a wick- 
td and sinful createre. The Judge of all things 
will sit before me, and 1—1] shall be condemned 

to the communion of unrighteous spirits. The 
wr. | fire will crackle and sear—but no, I’H 

n peed it; it is a spear that pierces my soul. 
‘ cei miserable, wretched. The curse of Cain 
ne me. * * * And Mary—must I leave her, 
Pe poe one, my guardian angel that has 
Bhe h ed over my afflictions with tenderness?>— 

as never tired, she has never relaxed her 


ar . 
®, she knows no weariness and she loves, 
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adores me. But I must die—and she will be- 
come broken-hearted, and sink to the earth, 
blighted in mind and body! Oh! ’tis too, too 
much!” 

In evident anguish I left the poor invalid.— 
His feelings were wrought to positive horror, 
and they imparted to mine a deep tinge of sad- 
ness. i felt much for him, and had done every 
thing in my power, but he had already struck 
the breakers, and must soon be stranded. 

July 20. Went to see L——. The flame was 
yet glimmering in the socket. He was feeble, 
and required support when he changed his posi- 
tion. The sepulchral stone must soon press his 
breast. I was forcibly struck at the sight of his 
hands—the skin parched, the bones siahoom, | 
His face too was pallid, and much corrugated. 
He coughed, and it cut me to the quick. It 
seemed to hurt him; he writhed so. My poor 
friend cannot die too quick. 

July 30. To-day L—— is no better. He feels 
the paucity of his days, and talks without hesita- 
tion about dying. He has given me directions 
where to lay his body, and the order in which he 
wants his funeral rites performed. I was affect- 
ed tohear him converse. He talked of Mary, of 
her kindness, her love, and said she was unwell. 
He was much excited and asked for an opiate. 
I administered it, and he soon slept, though rest- 
less and disturbed. He raved impassionately. 
I left, sore at heart. 

August 7. Received the following note from 


Dear M——. Iam much better. I feel like 
@ Rew man, and begin again to think of life and 
its joys. I nave seen Mary, and my condition 
fairly inspirits her. We may both become like 
you, and enjoy life and its blessings. Do come 
and see me. My heart leaps with gladness. 

Yours truly, L—. 

Delusive indeed, said I aloud, are such hopes. 
ft is but the brightening up of life previous to 
final extinction. 1 knew there was no chance 
of his regaining his health, and did not call tosee 
him. His hollow expectations would have sick- 
ened me. . 

a" 15. Was sent for inhaste. L—— was 
thought to be dying. 1 was not surprised. I 
hastened to his house, and found him a distress- 
ing picture of despair, prostrate, and fast verg- 
ing tothe grave. “I must reproach you, M——,” 
said he, “for inattention.” I made satisfactory 
apology. I saw he could live but few hours, 
perhaps less than I anticipated. Mary was 
there, and sobbed piteously. It was excruciat- 
ing to behold a young and devoted girl about be- 
ing estranged forever, by death, from the object 
she loves. Human life contains no scene, so 
terrific and awful. “ M——,” murmured L——, 
I am now near my last moments. Earth is fad- 
ing from me, and my vision is growing indistinct. 
After Iam ee! rely on you te preserve my 
memory, and to meet my detractors with calm 
and considerate opposition. My life has been 
short, but it has been honourable and virtuous. 
I have broken no human laws, I have impover- 
ished no widows or orphans, yet I feel grievous] 
wicked when I contemplate the duty I have pai 
my God. Of my error I repent sincerely, and 
trust inhim forredemption. My property, what 
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little I have, you will bestow on some charitable 
objects. Do not blazen the giver’s name. It is 
from the dead, let them rest. But I am failin 
—it hurts me—I must rest—I—.” He ceased. 
His eyes were glassy. The vital spark was 
nearly extinct. “‘ Mary,” said he faintly, “1 
leave you many tokens of regard. My love is 
undying.” He was silent a moment. At length 
he opened his eyes and faltered, “M——, M——, 
farewell— Mary, farewell, farewell till God shall 
call us to judgment.” With this he suak to 
eternal rest. ary wept as if she must have 
died too. She was inwardly corroding with 
grief. She prayed fervently for his disembodied 
spirit. I have never since doubted female love; 
can any one? 

Iattended to the melancholy disposal of L——*s 
remains. He lies under the umbrageous cano- 
Py of a tree, once his favourite resort. I wish 
all were as good as he, so kind, so unostentatious. 
Then would we be strangers to unholy deeds 
and wicked actions. 

MELRosE. 
———<—>—___- 
BAVARIA. 


From a recent work called “‘ The Tyrol,’ by 
Mr. Inglis, author of * Spain in 1830,” published 
in London, we copy the following little sketch of 
youthful amusements. The author draws a fa- 
vourable picture of the paternal rule of the king, 
the flourishing state of his small kingdom, and 
the general happiness of the people, which might 
answer for model for imitation by some of his 
neighbours : — 

** At Luitkirch,” says the author, “ we rested 
two hours,—and these two hours [ occupi€d very 
agreeably. There wasa children’s feast; about 
two hundred boys and girls, all the girls dressed 
in white, headed by a band of music, and several 
banners, walking to a neighbouring hill, where 
preparations had been already made for their 
reception. And first, having formed two circles, 
the girls inside, and the boys without, a grave, 
but good humoured elderly gentleman made a 
speech to the little people, commending them for 
their industry and proficiency at school, and tell- 
ing them that they were assembled to enjo 
themselves, to eat as much bun as they ple > 
and to play till sunset; and he concluded by ex- 
horting the boys to behave with gentleness and 
Kindness to their female playmates.—Then the 
same old gentleman distributed prizes to the lit- 
tle boys and girls; and a quantity of embroider- 
ed and sewed work was then produced from a 
basket, and exposed to the grown up audience 
for sale, the proceeds to be appropriated to cha- 
ritable purposes; and this being done, all the 
boys and girls were dismissed to their games.— 
The next moment all were at play, boys and 
girls mingling promiscuously; numerous tables 
too were spread with buns, and light wine and 
water, to which the youngsters resorted for re- 
freshment. One beautiful httle girl, about twelve 
years of age, appeared to be queen of the games; 
she wore a chaplet of flowers, and see to be 
invested with the authority which was yielded 
alike to her superior age and charming counte- 
nance. It was altogether a beautiful and pleas- 
ing scene. New-fangled notions of education 
and propriety had evidently made no progress 
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in Bavaria,—there was no ph of nature: 
0 









children were children, not ridiculous varica- 
tures of men and women,—and the buoyancy of do 
childhood was not curbed by the silly prosaic - 
maxims of modern philosophers. As for the sen. for 
sible and kind-hearted old gentleman who lent + 
his countenance to the children’s feast, I could . 
not resist the temptation of introducing mysel; He 
to him, and expressing the pleasure | had re. re 
ceived. I found he was a magistrate of the town: Mi 
and spent a pleasant hour over a bottle of Rhine : 
wine, and in talking of the improvements of mo. - 
dern times. The loner but little in Bavaria of wh 
the march of mind; the old gentleman had neve; tho 
hard of mechanics’ institutes, or libraries for the vat 
people. ‘’Tis a great discovery,’ said he, ‘but she 
tell me one thing: are crime and vice diminish- 00 
ed in your country, and are the poeple happier” fim 
but as my voiturier was impatient,—the reins anc 
already in his hand, and the pipe in his mouth, | sid 
had an excuse to rise suddenly, and take leave wh 
of my kind entertainer; and we were soon on Th 
the road to Meiningen.” ore 
CRIMINAL INSTITUTIONS. me! 
Neither do we find the economical and useful unit 
neglected for the refined and splendid. hea 
**T was (says .Mr. Inglis) reatly pleased bya the 
visit to the prison of Munich. The principal of that 
this excellently regulated establishment is, that tion 
every one in it gains his own bread. Every the 
prisoner is obliged to work at his own trade; so flere 
that there is no kind of handicraft that is not go- loos 
ing on within the prison walls. It is like a gene- pris 
a manufactory—carpenters, blacksmiths, sad- cap 
dlers, tailors, shoemakers, dyers, all are seen pers 
plying their trades; but not one is forced to deta 
work beyond what is necessary for his suste- refle 
nance. hatever he gains by his labour more crin 
than suffices to maintain him, is kept until the have 
term of his imprisonment expires, and is then in le 
given to him—deducting a quota for the expen- egis 
ses of the establishment. There is a separate mati 
workshop allotted to each trade; the prisoners 
work in company, and are permitted to converse 
upon allowed topics—overseers being of course 
present.—Shortly after I visited the prison, 2 N 
man whose term of punishment had ex ired re- Not 
ceived no tess than 800 florins (about 531. ster- R 
ling) upon leaving the prison. Criminals who Not 
are admitted at so early an age as not to hare _ 
yet learnt a trade, are permitted to make -_ Tis 
of one, which is taught to them. Women (W ( 


are rigorously separated from the male prison: 
ers) follow their trades also: we see embroiten v 
stocking-weaving, straw hat-making and plat 
ing, and all other kinds of labour in psig wi : 
men are engaged. Women who have bee id 


servants before, are servants still: cooks art 
In fact, the 











cooks—heusemaids, housemaids. the A 

interior service of the prison is performed 6 by The 
criminals, and alt their wants are sapphic Pd 0 
themselves or their neighbours. I taste in Till 
soup and meat in the kitchen, and the eS TI 
the bake-house, and found both excellent, ni May 
proceeds of the sale of articles made int of . 

gon (i. e. the surplus remaining after the ¢ Phe Life 





been paid, an 








ses of the establishment have the benell 
prisoners maintained,) to be kept ma ne : 
of the prisoners themselves, geners? y . 
to nearly 50,000 florins (upwards 0 
















' —a sum which, properly applied, as it 
‘ porns is, cannot fail to produce most impor- 
Qf tant results upon the future lives of the prisoners 
c for whose benefit it is intended. [ saw some 
\ risoners confined for life, for crimes which in 
it neland would have sent them to the gallows; 
d these are tasked to a certain quantity of work, 
If and maintain themselves and benefit the state at 


. the same time. No one has been executed at 
Ny Munich since the year 1821. By a singularly 
e humane enactment, prisoners for life are allow- 
)- ed some indulgences that are denied to those 
of whose punishment is for a limited time: it is 
t thought, for example, a fair and proper aggra- 
e yation of punishment, and the use of tobacco 
nt should be prohibited to those who may hope, by 


h- cood conduct and industry, to be restored after a 
fime to the world, with the means of subsistence, 
and even of rational enjoyment; but this is con- 
sidered an unnecessary cruelty towards a man 
whose punishment terminates only with his life. 
The utmost cleanliness and simplicity pervades 
every department of this excellent establish- 
ment; a proper discipline and just restraint are 
united to those arrangements that insure the 
health and improvement of the prisoners; and 
the building itself is one of the most complete 
that I have ever seen set apart for the correc- 
tion of criminals. There is one singular part of 
the establishment—a phalanx of very large and 
fierce dogs, which, during the night, are turned 
loose into the open space that surrounds the 
prison, and are a sufficient security against es- 
cape. Whe I visted the prison, there were 666 
persons confined, 140 of whom were women. A 
detail like the above may well lead to important 
reflection. The adaptation of punishment to 
crime, as well as the true end of punishment, 
have always been deep and important problems 
0 legislation ; and it is certainly the duty of the 
egisiature to collect from every source—infor- 
mation that may direct them right in this matter. 
a 
Written for the Casket. 

TO A BELLE. 


Not for the smiles and bloom which thou art wearing, 
As early life beguiles or charms thee now; 












who Not for thy reed-like voice, thy gentle bearing, 

ave Thy golden tresses, or thy sunny brow : 

nce "Tis not these witcheries that move my spirit— 

who (Though these thou hast, and richly,)—thus to play 
ol With idle rhymes, thy memory to inherit 

sit When here thine eye shall rest some future day. 

we No, friend of happy hours! ‘This song is given, 
eed A simple tribute to thy worth alone; 

are ‘0 recollections, sweet as dreams of heaven, 

the Fast linked with thee and thine, in moments gone: 
\ Phey rise like flowers in spring-time, brightly glowing, 
ee heme morning light, on wave and tree ; 
dip “eta wishes from my heart are flowing, 

The Vo boo $s best joys may bless thy friends and thee. 
pri- vay, 1833. W, G. C. 
Pie amen ware’ fortune the frame, but mis- 
nef cond : shade. The first only its intrinsic 
yunts e intrin i ee Ayal tn well ae rg foes 
pet he figures, » DY giving a bolder rehei to 














TO A BELLE—MEDUSA. 
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From the Book of Nature. 
MEDUSA. ’ 

An intelligent physician of Philadelphia has 
furnished the best account of the Medusa, an 
order of animated beings but rarely described. 
We copy his account, which will be found high- 
ly interesting and graphic. 

Those who have sought relief from the sum- 
mer heats at Long Branch or Cape May, have 
a * noticed, in their ramblings along. the 

each, certain gelatinous transparent masses 
deposited by the receding tide on the sands. 
They resemble very large plano-convex lenses, 
and are devoid of colour except in a few minute 
points, which appear like grains of yellow sand, 
or the eags of some shells embedded in their sub- 
stance. ‘This has led many to consider them as 
the spawn of some marine animal. 

If one of these jellies be placed in a tub of 
brine immediately after it reaches the shore, the 
observer will be surprised to find it possessed of 
animation. The superior, or convex part, will 
expand like the top of an umbrella; and from its 
under surface several fringed and leaf-like 
membranes will be developed. The remains of 
numerous threads, or tendrils, will float out from 
the margin of the umbrella, following the mo- 
tions of the animal as its swims around the tub. 
These threads are often several feel in length 
before they are broken by the sand; they are 
probably employed both to entice and to secure 
the prey, and they produce a sharp stinging 
sensation, when applied to the skin. It is from 
the appearance and offensive power of these last 
organs, that seamen have given the animal the 
title of the sea-nettle, and naturalists the gene- 
ric name Medusa. 

I have offered this rude description of the Me- 
dusa, as a familiar example of the class of ani- 
mated beings, which are the subjects of the fol- 
lowing remarks. They are all alike gelatinous 
and transparent, and many of them melt and 


‘flow away when exposed in the open air to the 


direct rays of the sun. 

Of all the tribes of Molluscze which are scat- 
tered over every part of the ocean, the most 
splendid and best known is the Portuguese man- 
of-war (physalia). This is an oblong animated 
sack of air, elongated at one extremity into a 
conical neck, and surmounted by a membranous 
expansion running nearly the whole length of 
the body, and yising above into a semicircular 
sail, which can be expanded or contracted to a 
considerable extent, at the pleasure of the ani- 
mal. From beneath the body are suspended 
from ten to fifty or more little tubes, from half 
an inch to aninch in length, open at the lower 
vig and formed like the flower of the blue 
bottle. These have been regarded as temporary 
receptacles for food, like the first stomach of 
cattle ; but as the animal is destitute of any visi- 
ble mouth or alimentary canal, and as I have 
frequently seen fish in their cavities apparently 
half digested, I cannot but consider them as 
proper stomachs; nor indeed is it a greater pa- 
radox in Zoology that an animal should possess 
many independent stomachs, ‘than that. the 
strange carnivorous vegetable, saricinea, should 
make use of its leaves apnarently for a similar 
purpose. 
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From tke centre of this group of stomachs, de- 
pends a little cord, never exceeding the fourth 
of an inch in thickness, and often forty times as 
long as the body. 
e size of the Portuguese man-of-war varies 
from half an inch to six inchesin length. When 
it is in motion, the sail is: accommodated to the 
force of the breeze, and the elongated neck is 
curved upwards, giving to the animal a form 
strongly resembling the little glass swans which 
we sometimes see swimming in goblets. 

It is not the form, however, which constitutes 
the chief beauty of this little navigator. ‘The 
lower parts of the body and neck are devoid of 
colour, except a faint iridescence in reflected 
lights; and they are so perfectly transparent, 
that the finest print is not obscured when viewed 
through them. The back becomes gradually 
tinged, as we ascend, with the finest and most 
delicate blue that can be imagined; the base of the 
scale equals the purest sky in the depth and beau- 
tyof tint; the summit is of the most splendid red, 
and the central partis shaded by a gradual admix- 
ture of these colours, through all the intermediate 
grades of purples. Drawn as it were upon a 
groundwork of mist, the tints have an erial soft- 
ness far beyond the reach of art, and warranting 
the assertion, that they are often dressed in 
beauty before which the lily would fade, and the 
rose hide its blushes, and producing some of the 
sublime phenomena which have astonished the 
philosopher. 

The ~— p of stomachs is less transparent, and 
although the hue is the same as that of the back, 
they are on this account incomparably less ele- 
gant. By their weight and form they fill the 
double office of a keel and ballast, while the 
cord-like appendage, which floats « ut for yards 
behind, is called by seamen the cable. 

The mode in which the animal secures his 
prey, has been a subject of much speculation ; 
for the fish and crabs that are frequently found 
within the little tubes are often large enough to 
tear them in pieces, could they retain their na- 
tural vigour during the contest. Deceived by 
the extreme pain which is felt when the cable 
is brought in contact with the back of the hand, 
naturalists have concluded, I think too hastily, 
that this organ secretes a poisonous or acrid 
fluid, by which it benumbs any unfortunate fish, 
or other animal, that ventures within its toils, 
allured by the hope of making 2 meal upon 
what, in its ignorance, it has mistaken for a 
worm. The secret will be better explained by 
a more careful examination of the organ itself. 
The cord is composed of a narrow layer of 
contractile fibres, scarcely visible when relaxed, 
on account of its transparency. If the animal 
be large, this layer of fibres will sometimes ex- 
tend itself to the length of four or five yards. A 
spiral line of blue bead-like bodies, less than the 
head of a pin, revolves around the cable from 
end to end, and under the microscope, these 
beads appear covered with minute prickles, so 
hard and sharp that they will readily enter the 
substance of wood, adhering with such pertina- 
city that the cord,can rarely be detached with- 
out breaking. 

It is to these prickles that the man-of-war 
owes its power of destroying animals which are 





MEDUSA. 


its superiors in strength and activity. 

pdt a becomes a upon sar 2 
contractile fibres are called into action, and ra- 
pidly shrink from many feet in length to less than 
the same number of inches, bringing the prey 
within reach of the little tubes, by one of which 
itis immediately swallowed. 

_ This weapon, so insignificant in appearance 
is ps sufficiently formidable even to man. | 
had once the misfortune to become entangled 
with the cable of a very large man-of-war, while 
swimming in the open ocean, and amply did it 
avenge its fellows, who now sleep in my cabinet 
robbed at once of life and beauty. The pain 
which it inflicted was almost insupportable for 
some time, nor did it entirely cease for twenty- 
four hours. 

i might now proceed to describe many analo- 
gous animals scarcely inferior in interest, but it 
is time to notice some individuals of another tribe, 
residing beneath the surface, and therefore less 
generally known. 

The grandest of these is the beroe. In size 
and form it precisely resembles a_ purse, the 
mouth, or orifice, answering to one of the mo- 
dern metallic clasps. It is perfectly transpa- 
rent; and in order to distinguish its filmy out- 
lines, it is necessary to place it in a tumbler of 
brine held between the observer and the light. 
In certain directions, the whole body appears 
faintly iridescent; but there are several Icngi- 
tudinal narrow lines which reflect the full rich 
tints of the rainbow in the most vivid manner, for 
ever varying and mingling the hues, even while 
the animal remains at rest. Under the micro- 
scope, these lines display a succession of innu- 
merable coloured scales, or minute fins, which 
are kept vpe my d in motion, thus producing 
the play of colours by continually changing the 
ang e of reflection. 

he movements of the beroe are generally re- 
trograde, and are not aided by the coloured 
scales, but depend upon the alternate dilatation 
and contraction of the mouth. The lips are 
never perfectly closed, and the little fish and 
shrimps that play around them are continually 
entering and leaving them at pleasure. The 
animal is dependent for its food upon such sem- 
animated substances as it draws within its grasp 
by moving slowly backwards in the water, and 
retains them in consequence of their own feeble- 
ness and inability to escape the weakest 0! 
snares. ‘ 

Another tribe of the sea purses, (Sa/pa,) thoug! 
much smaller than the beroe, are more complex 
in structure, and possess a higher interest 0 
consequence of the singular habits of some of the 
species. They are double sacks, resembling 
the beroe in general form, but destitute of iride- 
scence. The outer sack, or mantle, rarely eX 
ceeds an inch in length, and is commonly about 
half as wide. The inner sack is much smaller. 
and the interval between these forms a cavlly 
for the water which they breathe, and for some 
of the viscera. Their visible organs are, a ag A 
parent heart, which can ony be seen 10 teh 
strongest light; a splendid double row of whi om 
bead-like cavities, forming a spiral line net 
one extremity, and supposed to be either lung 
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or ovaries; numerous broad flat pearly mus¢ es, 
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varely distinguished by their mistiness; and an 
alimentary canal, as fine as horse-hair, with a 
slight enlargement at one spot, which has been 
called a stomach. This enlargement resembles, 
both in size and colour, a grain of sand. From 
the base of the animal arises two longer and four 
or five shorter conical spines of jelly, curved into 
hooks at the points, by means of which numer- 
ous individuals attach themselves together in 
double rows like the leaflets of a pennated leaf. 
Cords of this kind, composed of forty or fifty 
animals, were often taken, but they separate 
and re-attach themselves at pleasure. 

To the gregarious habits of this little mol- 
lusque, we Owe a very singular and striking 
phenomena, which I have never seen noticed by 
naturalists, ogy. we frequently witnessed it 
near the Cape of Good Hope. The animalsare 
occasionally found associated together in such 
countless myriads, that the sea is literally filled 
with them, sometimes over three or four square 
miles of surface, and to the depth of several fa- 
thoms. The yellow spots which have been de- 
scribed, being the only coloured portions of their 
body, give to the whole tract the appearance of 
ashoal, or sand-bank, at some distance below 
the surface. The description is heightened by 
the great smoothness of the water at these 
places, particularly in calm weather; for so 
closely are the animals crowded together, that 
the water is rendered in a manner less fluid; the 
smaller billows break around the margin and 
are lost, while the heavy waves of the Southern 
Ocean are somewhat opposed in their progress, 
and take on in a slight degree the usual appear- 
ance of the ground swell. There can pe but 
little doubt that many of the numerous shoals 
laid down in the charts of this region, but which 
have never been seen by any but the supposed 
discoverers, have been immense banks of these 
stegarious molluscze. In sailing through a tract 
of this description, in which the progress of the 
ship was very sensibly retarded, I have dipped 
up with the ship’s bucket a greater bulk of ani- 
mals than the water in which they were sus- 
pended. How wonderful are the effects pro- 
duced by the minute links of creation! 


a aa 


Reticiox.—Man, in whatever state he may be con- 
“dered, 28 well as in every period and vicissitude of 
on experiences in religion an efficacious antidote 
a the ills whieh oppress him, a shield that blunts 
ee $0 us enemies, and an asylum into which 
vey canenter, In every event of tortune it excites 
7 his soul a sublimuty of ideas by pointing out to him 
tne best Judge, who, as an attentive spectator of his 
ee a 's about to reward him with his inestimable 
eprebation., Religion, also, in the darkest period ap- 
pears to man as the Iris of peace, and, dissipating the 
“ark and angry storm, restores the wished for calm, 
and brings him to the port of safety. 
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bomntant of Gate is by this passion we enter into the 
ed, and are a siti. that we are moved as they are mov- 
i dldaaae bgt suffered to be indifferent spectators 
ympathy ae we which men ean do or suffer. For 
v whiet lust be considered as a sort of substitution 
7 gt We Can put in the place of another man, and 
many respects as he is aflected.— Burke. 
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COMMUNICATED. 


THE FORSAKEN ONE. 
BY THOMAS H. BAILY. 
“Oh! woman’s love’s a holy light, 
And when ’tis kindled ne’er can die; 
It lives—though treachery and slight 
To quench the constant flame may try.” 


Ch! name him not, unless it be 
In terms I shall not blush to hear; 
Oh! name him not, though false to me, 
Forget not he was once so dear. 


Oh! think of former happy days, 

When none could breathe a dearer name, 
And if you can no longer praise, 

Be silent, and forbear to blame. 


He may be all that you have heard, 
If proved ‘twere folly to defend; 

Yet pause ere you believe one word 
Breath’d against the honour of a friend. 


How many run in haste to tell 

What friends can never wish to know ? 
I answer—once I knew him well, 

And then, at least, it was,not so. 


You say, when all condemn him thus, 
To praise him leads to disrepute; 

But, had the world thus censured us, 
Father! he would not have been mute. 


He may be changed, and he may Jearn 
To slander friends, as others do; 
But if we blame him, we in turn 
Have learnt that hateful lesson too. 


Desertion of myself, his worst, 
His only crime, perhaps may prove, 
Shall he of all men be the first 
Condemned for being false in love? 
The world has never yet denied 
Its favour to the falsest heart ; 
Its sanction rather seems to guide 
The hand again to aim the dart. 


You hate him, father, for you know 
That he was cruel to your child, 

Alas! I strove to hide my woe, 
And when you looked on me, I smiled. 


But on my faded cheek appears 
An evidence of all I’ve felt; 
I prayed for strength, but falling tears 
Betrayed my weakness as I knelt. 
Oh! hate him not; he must have seen 
Some error, that was never meant; 
And love, you know, hath ever been 
Prone to complain, and to resent. 
Hate him not, father; nor believe 
Imputed crimes till they are proved: 
And proof should rather make us grieve 
For one who once was so beloved. 
a 
AWAKENING SUDDENLY.—T'o awaken children from 


their sleep with a loud noise, or in animpetuous man- 
ner, is extremely injudicious and hurtful; nor isit pro- 
per to carry them froma dark room immediately inte 
a glaring light, a 

impression of li ) t 
lays the foundation of weak eyes from early infancy. 


gajnst a dazzliag wall; for the sudden 


ght uebilitates the organs of vision, and 
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ea Written for the Casket. 
THE FRIAR OF SAINT LUKE. 

The Friar gently pulled aside the tapestry and 

entered. The Knight slept, in despite of the 
_pain of the deep weunds on his breast and fore- 
head, amd yet it seemed the sleep of a troubled 
spirit. 

’Coldly and calmly at first the friar gazed upon 
the slumbering knight; suddenly, a gleam of 
light flashed across his placid and wrinkled 
countenance, and his deep blue eye gazed ear- 
nestly, and with something in its glance of 
mingled awe and surprise, upon him. “Holy 
Saint Luke,” he exclaimed, haif audibly, “can 
this—but no, no it cannot be.” 

Low as his exclamation was it awakened the 
knight. He turned anxiously around, as his 
eye fell upon the form and visage of the friar, in 
alow murmuring tone he exclaimed, “Sancta 
Maria, ora pro nobis,—who, who art thou?” 

*‘A humble friar of the order of Saint Luke, 
come to admonish thee to prepare for thy de- 
parture from this world of woe. If thou hast 
aught, Sir Knight, which weighs heavily upon 
thy spirit; if thou hast done aught (as who of us 
has not) which requires expiation, confess I en- 
treat thee, and be absolved.” 

“Holy father,’ returned the knight, “I have 
been a man of blood. I have fought in the bat- 
tle field, when the voice of the infidel cried 
‘alla illa allah’ in the fight; I have borne the 
banner ot the cross to the walls of Ascalon; 1 
have beheld around me, Christian and Infidel 
wounded and dying, beneath the rays of yonder 
sun, which shines alike upon Moslem and Frank; 
I have fought for the cross. Holy father, in the 
dread day of judgment will this avail me aught?” 

“God only must judge.of that, Sir Knight. If 
when ye fought the infidel, and was solely and 
entirely for the glory of the only true God; if no 
vain passion for worldly fame, no earthly ambi- 
tion bid thee draw thy sword, then mayst thou 
hope to. find thy deeds in the right scale. God, 
who knows all things, and beholds each spring 
of action in the human heart, God only must 
judge of that.” 

he knight turned upon the friar a dark and 
troubled eye; a deep, awful groan burst from his 
bosom; he would have spoke, but the words died 
on his tongue. 

““My son,” continued the friar, “if I read ought 
of that groan and the fearful glance of thine eye, 
there are other things of which thou shouldst 
speak: ah, I conjure thee by thy hopes of heaven, 

by thy christian faith, conceal nothing from me; 
unbosom thyself to thy spirtual father.” 

A holy enthusiasm spread over the counte- 
nance of the man of mercy, and he spoke as a 
kind father would to an erring son; yet the 
knight turned and rolled on his wearisome 
couch, and his dark eye flashed with a fhixture 
of pride and sorrow. 

“Thou hast been in Florence, holy father?”’ 

“Tis now twice ten years, my son, since I be- 
held that city.” 

‘““T'wice ten years,” repeated the knight mu- 
sing; and he bent another stern enquiring gaze 
upon the friar; the calm, placid look of the 


THE FRIAR OF ST. LUKE. 


emotion, he said; “Then thou hast heard of the 
Lady Vincenteo?” 


Well was it, that the knight marked not the 
a which this question awakened. The 
friar for a moment lost all command of himself. 
seizing his missal with a grasp, more like the 
hand of a warrior on his sword, than a holy 
friar on his book of faith, he raised it in the air, 
and his eye flashed from beneath his bent brows. 
with a haughty and fierce glare ; a word was up- 
on his tongue, yet he spoke not: by a powerful 
effort he recalled his composure, and when the 
knight looked up for a reply, there was no ves- 
tage of the fiery passions on his brow. 
“Methinks,” said he, “I do remember, a lady 
bearing that name.” 

“ Remember her, holy father! ah, who that hath 
once gazed upon her will forget her. Ye little 
reck, here pent up as ye are from the world, 
what love is, or what it can accomplish. Bend 
ye down here, or sit upon my couch, and I will 
tell thee a tale will move thy very soul. Yet tell 
me first, how camel in this monastery? I remem- 
ber me of the fight, and of a stunning blow up- 
on my helmet, yet more I cannot—all is dark 
and lacks remembrance.” 

“Thou wert found in the field by a brother of 
our order, senseless, yet breathing ; before thee 
lay the bodiés of three knights, mangled and 
bloody. Hence thou wert brought hither.” 
“Enough! I slew them all; yet [ appeal to 
heaven for the justice of the cause.” 

“Sir Knight, thy strength is waning fast, thy 
tale” — 

“T feel it all, holy father; scarcely another hour 
can I hope to live; nearer, nearer.” 

And the friar bent over the dying man, as he 
confessed. 

“The Lady Vencenteo de Vampt Bras, was 
my first and only love. Thou hast been in the 
world, holy father; thou hast seen her; perhaps 
thou hast loved some lady in vain; or thy love 
perchance has been requited, and some mis- 
chance has torn from thee thy bride—Nay speak 
not; thy eyes tell me thou hast. Then mayest 
thou form some idea of the deep engrossing pas- 
sion which filled my soul. 1 loved her; | adored 
her; I would have died, rather than the ungentle 
blast of misfortune had blown “pe her ; she was 
beautiful. Her hair, dark as the face of night, 
flowed in beautiful ringlets adown her neck; fair 
and beautiful as the drifted snow was her gen- 
tle bosom, and her eyes, oh who could gaze up- 
on them, and not be willing to forfeit his life for 
one bright glance of tenderness from them: But 
thou art cold, holy father, thou heedest me ve 

“Go on my son,” said the friar, and again hé 
bent over him. : bat 

“T loved her, and her own lips had told me t E 
my love was requited. Yet we were too yous 
then, to think of marriage, and in an co 
day, boy as I was, | placed the cross of Chris! 
upon my breast, and with the army of the ove 
Saint Louis, set sail for the holy land. F = ce" 
years I fought for the cross, and on me. cae 
Acre, was knighted by the hand of R ce 
Plantaganet, in the field. The day of myré = 
came round; with a heart full of love an¢ for 
mance, and of tender recollections | set 4 





friar again quieted him, and turning wad I his 
eye, in a voice almost rendered inaudable by 





Florence. From that day, nought but evil o'er 
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THE FRIAR OF SAINT LUKE—PROVERBS. 403, 


A storm drove us on the coast of Bar- 
ary, and we were overpowered by numbers, 
and captured. Ah! bitter, bitter were those 
ony of separation, per- 
forever, from the dear object of my soul’s 
ons; the horrors of captivity, the taunts, 
the bitter malice of our masters, were too much 
h to support. 

my companions died around 
me, until I alone was left of all the noble hearts 
vith whom 1 sailed from Palestine. My tyrants 
crew less and less watchful, and an opportunity 
at length offered to escape. I made good use of 
it, and the next day saw me at sea in an. open 
hoat, far out of sight of land, and with but an 
uncertain hope of being relieved from my peri- 
lous situation. Three days of suffering were 
past, and as the sun for the third time was ap- 
preaching the verge of the horizon, | saw a ship 
e colours of my own beautiful Flor- 
ence, stemming’the seas in her pathway towards 
gnal was seen, and I was taken aboard 
ly vessel, and in a few days beheld my 


days of ondage. The 


for human stren 
“Oneafter anot. 





“But,gracious heaven! what a tale was told me 
when | entered my father’s mansion. But thy 
countenance changes, holy father, what is the 
matter that ye bend your brow?” 

“Something of this, Sir Knight, I have heard 
before, and the memory is painful; but on with 
thy tale, am calmer now.” 

“| was told, holy father, that my Vincenteo, 
her for whom my seul had pined during my ab- 
sence; on whom my heart doted; that she, holy 
lather, was married to another,to my bosom 
frend the Count Auselin of Flerence. Oh, mer- 
ciful Heaven! why, why did I not perish in the 
wilds of Barbary; why was I alone saved, to be 
made the tool of passion.”’ 

“Arraign not heaven, Sir Kmight; man cannot 
conceive the purposes of the 
‘ver is—is meant for a wiser end.” * 

“Lbelieve it, yet by my faith, ’tis sometimes dif- 
ult to quell the murmurings of my heart.— 
Under the dominion of what fiend 1 acted, I 
but my thoughts, my purposes were 
sought revenge, with the avidity of a 
ld had perished ere I gained it. One 
it, my false love and my traitorous friend, 
Were alone on the bay of Florence. 
upon the beach, 
Which cast a fitfu 


eity, and what- 


They stood 
azing at the beautiful moon, 
i light ever the scene. I mark- 
them well, and stealing behind them, I plung- 
ly Stiletto first in her back to the heart, and 
inthe bosom ef the ceunt, whe turned 
hastily tomeet me. She fell with asmoth- 
‘“¢ groan, but the count was net so easily dis- 
missed. Westy uggiled long, yet he fell, and mut- 
on me he expired. 
what aileth thee, holy father.” 
hlike change came over the friar—he 
r breath, and his hands were clenched 
y of rage and grief. 
an villain!” he exclaimed, at length, 


én, wert the murderer! Thou it was 


iat hour of sacred happiness stole upon 
like a serpent murdered my love.” 

lriar sunk exhausted on the floor, for 
ce had rendered him weak as a 





“And thou,” exclaimed the Knight, “who, who 
art thou?” 

“Roger De Auselen,’ returned the friar. 
“Roger De Auselen, living!” 

“Aye, living; thy blow was strong, and the 
wound was deep, yet the Count De Auselen liy- 
ed to end a life rendered miserable by thy vil- 
lainy, in a monastery.” 

“And Arnulf, lived to pass a life of horrid 
misery in the battle field, seeking in vain for 
death. Roger De Auselen, by thy hopes of 
mercy, A thy former friendship, I conjure thee, 
forgive, orgive, the frantic deed of a man ren- 
dered mad by disappointed love. Oh didst thou 
know the feelings which passed through my bo- 
som, when I beheld Aer, my only love, leaning 
with fond affection on thy arm, thou wouldst 
not think me so utterly a villain. Forgive, for- 
give me!” — 

“Forgive thee, Arnulf! may the forked light- 
ning of Heaven blast thee—yet no, no, gracious 
God fergive me my implacable hatred. Sir 
Walter—I do forgive thee; and i pray Heaven 
may forgive thee;” and the count _ the 
hand of him who had been his friend and a tear 
flowed down his cheek, and fell upon the hand 
he grasped. 

“A tear, De Auselen,’ murmured the dying 
man, “nay, nay, this is too much.” 

The noble friends for a time in silence gazed 
upon each other. The awakened tenderness of 
other years struggled in vain for utterance. The 
pious resignation of the friar, and the deep 
and sincere repentance of the misguided man, 
who had wrought on himself and others such 
oer misery, were meet objects for the gaze of 
angels. 

eath began to assert its sway over the 
knight; “my friend,” he said, “my vag lost, dear- 
est friend, thinkest thou there is, in the mercy of 
Heaven, hope fora man so stamped with guilt 
as Lam?” 

“Heaven is full of love, Walter; and I do be- 
lieve me thy repentance is sincere.” 

And the friar knelt over the form of the 
knight, and muttered ave and pater for the soul 
of his friend. A deep groaninterrupted him and 
he looked upon the knight; his spirit had depart- 
ed—God who alone knew kis sencerity in re- 
pentance—only knows whither. But the soul of 
the friar beheved it was to Heaven. 

A. L. L. 
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Proverss:—They embrace the wide sphere of hu- 
man existence, they take all the colors of life, they are 
often exquisite strokes of genius, they delight by their 
airy sarcasm of their caustic satire, the luxuriance of 
their humor, the playfulness of their imagery, and the 
tendermess of their sentiment. They give a deep in- 
sight into domestic Jife, and open for us the heart of 
men, in all the various states which he may occupy— 
a frequent review of Proverbs should enter into our 
readings; and although they are no longer the orna- 
ments of conversation, they have not ceased to be the 
treasure of thought. 


—<>-—— 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” ‘This 
truth, so often repeated, never deserved to be more 
warmly urged than at the present time. The nation 
is now reposing from the toils of party strife, but its 
repose should not be k hargic. 
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Written for the Casket. 
> MADNESS. 
Swell the clarion, sweep the string, 
Blow into rage the Muses’ fires; 
‘All thy answers, Echo, bring, 
Let wood and dale, let rock and valley ring, 
*Tis Madness self inspires. 


Hail! awful Madness, hail! 

Thy realms extend, thy power prevails 

Far as the voyager spreads his vent’rous sails, 
Nor best nor wisest are exempt from thee 
Folly. Folly’s only free. 


Hark, to the astonish’d ear 

The gale conveys a strange, tumultuous sound— 
They now approach, they now appear, 

Phrenzy leads her chorus near, 

And demons dance around. 


Pride--ambition idly vain, 

Revenge and malice swell her strain, 
Devotion warp’d, affection cross’d, 

Hope in disappointment lost, 

And injur’d merit, with a downcast eye, 
(Hurt by neglect) slow talking by. 

Loud the shouts of madness rise, 

Various voices—various cries, 

Mirth unmeaning--causeless moans, 
Bursts of launghter—heart-felt groans, 

All seem to pierce the skies. 

Rough as the wintry wave that roars 

On Thule’s desart shores, 

Wild raving to the unfeeling air 

The fetter’d maniac foams along,-- 

Rage the burthen of his song-- 

In rage he grinds his teeth and rends his streaming hair. 
No pleasing memory left, forgotten quite, 
Aj) former scenes of dear delight-—- 
Connubial love--parenta] joy, 

No sympathies like these his soul employ, 
But all is dark within, all furious black despair. 
Who’s this wretch with horror wild? 

*Tis Devotion’s ruin’d child, 

Sunk in the emphasis of grief, 

Nor can he feel--nor dares he ask relief: 


Thou fair Religion wast design’d, 

(Duteous daughter of the skies,) 

To charm and cheer the human mind, 

To make man happy, good and wise ; 

First shown by thee, thus glow’d the gracious scene, 

Till Superstition, fiend of wo, 

Bade doubts to rise and tears to flow, 

And spreads deep shades our view and Heaven between. 

Drawn by her pencil the Creator stands, 

His beams of mercy thrown aside-~ 

With thunder arming his uplifted hands 

And hurling vengeance wide. 

Hope at His frown aghast yet lingering flies, 

And dash’d on Terror’s rock, Hope’s best dependence lies. 
THEODORE. 


os 

People do not care to give alms without some 
security for their money ; and a wooden leg or a 
wooden arm, is a sortof draftment on heaven for 
those who choose to have their money placed to 
account there.—JWackenzie. 
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THE FIRST BLISS OF MATRIMONY, 

e ming society, the tender friendship it 
affords. Without a friend, it is not for man to 
be happy. Let the old Maderia sparkle in his 
goblets, and princely dainties smoke upon his 
table, yet if he have to sit down with him no 
friend of the love-beaming eye, alas! the ban. 
quet is insipid, and the cottager’s dinner of herbs 
where love is, is to be minial. 

Let the pelf-scraping bachelor drive on alone 
towards Heaven in his solitary sulky; Lord help 
the poor man, and send him good speed! But 
that’s not my way of traveling. No! give me a 
sociable, with a dear good angel by my side, the 
thrilling touch of whose sweetly folding arm 
may flush my spirits into rapture, and inspire a 
devotion suited to the place; that best devotion, 
gratitude and love! 

Yes, the sweetest drop in the cup of life is a 
friend; but where on earth is the friend that de- 
serves to be compared with an affectionate wife! 
that generous creature, who, for your sake, has 
left father and mother—looks to you alone for 
happiness—wishes in your society to spend her 
cheerful te your beloved arms to draw her 
latest breath—and fondly thinks the slumber of 
the grave will be sweeter when lying by your 
side! ‘The marriage of two such fond hearts, in 
one united, forms a state of friendship of all 
others the most perfect and delightful. ‘Tis mar- 
riage of souls, of persons, of wishes, and of in- 
terests. 

Are you poor? like another self she toils and 
saves the better of your fortune. Are you sick? 
she is the tenderest of all nurses; she never 
leaves your bed-side; she sustains your fainting 
head, and strains your feverish cheeks to her 
dear and anxious bosom. How luxurious is 
sickness with such a companion! 

Are you prosperous? It multiplies your bless- 
ings ten thousand fold, to share them with one so 
beloved. Are you in her company?—Her very 
presence has the effect of the sweetest conver- 
sation, and her looks, though, silent, convey 
something to the heart, of which none but hap- 
py husbands have anyidea. Are you gomg 
abroad? She accompanies you to the door—the 
tender embrace—the fond, lengthened kiss—the 
last soul melting look—precious evidences 0 
love!—these go along with you—they steal 
across your delighted memory, soothing your 
journey—-while dear, conjugal love, gives a tral 
sport to every glance at home, and sweetens 
every nimble step ot your glad return. There, 
soon as your beloved form is seen, she flies to 
meet you. Her voice is music—the pressure 0! 
her arms is rapture, while her eyes, Heavet 
sweetest messengers of love! declare the tumu- 
tuous joy that heaves her generous bosom. “r 
in arm she hurries you into the smiling habita- 
tion where the fire blazing, and the vestment 
warm, the neat apartment and delicious repast; 
prepared by her eager love, fill your bosom 
with a joy too bigfor utterance. +e) God! 

Compared with a life like this, merciful G + 
how disconsolate is the condition of the o 

z.chelor! How barren of all joy! Solitary oe 
comfortless at home, he strolis abroad into i 
pany. Meeting with no tenderness nor @ ot 
tion to sweeten company, he soon tires, and W! 
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sigh gets up to go home again. Poor man! 
oer are pod fre ground, and his steps are 
slow; for, alas! home has no attractions. He 
sees nothing there but gloomy walls and lone- 
some chambers. Alone he swallows his silent 
supper—he crawls to his bed, and trembling, 
coils himself up in cold sheets, sadly remember- 
ing, with tomorrow’s joyless sun the same dull 
round begins again. 

a es 


MERCANTILE DRUMMING. 


That mode of getting custom, employed by certain 
merchants, and commonly known by the name of 
Drumming, has been very rife the present season. 
Sundry new houses had opened, whose business it was 
to get custom a hook or by crook. It would not 
é9 to sit with folded hands and see all the trade going 
to the old establishments. ‘The new firms must be- 
stir themselves, and draw off the business from the 
old ones if possible. It would not do to be too mod- 
estneither. A little impudence, well employed, will 
sometimes do wonders in the way of makiag money. 
To ask a man to buy of you, instead of your neigh- 
hours, is but asking Bo in other words to benefit him- 
self—inasmuch as you will sell cheaper, of course, and 
give him better bargains than your neighbours. At 
least, it is your interest to make him believe so; for as 
to telling the precise truth, that would not by any 
means serve your turn. 

Among all the drummers, who have distinguished 
themselves in this Commercial Emporium the present 
season, none perhaps have made themselves more no- 
torious than the firm of TsxumeupGEoNn, PuMPHANDLE 
& Co. The first named gentleman is the chief drum- 
mer to the establishment. fe hires his board at a 
Hotel where country merchants “most do congre- 
gate;” and like a certain ancient personage, who at 
present shall be nameless, is constantly on the look- 
out “seeking whem he may devour.” If he espies a 
gentleman, the brim of whose hat isofsomewhat broad- 
erdimensions than the well-known dandy style, and 
whose unmentionables are not the biggest on the little 
end—he terthwith takes it into his head, that the gen- 
temanis @ countryman; that he is in all probability a 
merchant; that he has come to purchase goods; and 
that ten to one ke can bamboozle him. At all events 
ried ; and it shall not be his'fault if he does ‘not 
succeed, 

But every countryfied looking man is not so easily 
bamboozled as Messrs. Thumgudgeon, Pumphandle 
\ Co. and others of their class, are apt to imagine. 
. om isnot necessarily a Johnny Raw, because he 
Makes 4 rustic appearance; as many a drummer has 
ho doubt found out to his cost. 

ltwes but the other day that Mr. Thumgudgeon 
oa hirnself Prodigiously mistaken in a gentleman 
tus sort. Judging from the cut of his clothes that 
Was a man for his money, he accosted him, as is 
“ual in such cases, with some preliminary observa- 


om — the weather, and then proceeded to the 
ain point. 


ay ery hne morning,” said he, bowing and smiling. 


boo nods Yes Sit,” said the man, with a strong Yan- 
e€ accent, “7 qd: Yee on Tuy sean id 
wothoneta, are say ’tis so, for I’ve heerd ever so 

wy People say the same thing since I got up.” 

4+ /0m the country, I presume?” 
sian SO { come from up country—where did you 
be trom, if I may be so bold ?” 

pS "hy 1—I—tor that matter I live here.” 

‘,Youdo, ha? You live in this ’ere great city, 


7 ‘isely so, sir. Tam engaged in the dry goods 
Dive,” wate is Thumgudgeon, of the firm o Thum- 
“geen, Pumphandle & Co.” 
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“ Well, you’re adarned queer soundin set, any how. 
Pumpgudgeon, Thumphandle &Co.! That beats me, 
by hoky. I thought we had some mighty odd names 
in Varmount, in the town of Linkumstipple, where I 
came from; but, by gorree! they’re nothin to com- 
pare with your’n.” : 

“ Oh, as to that,” said the merchant, a little mortifi- 
ed, “it’s of very little consequence what a man is call- 
ed, so that—” 

“He isn’t called too late to dinner,” interrupted the 
Yankee—“ that’s jest what I tell my wife. Says I, 
Mrs. Flipper—my name, sir, is Flipper, of Linkumstip- 

le—says I, Mrs. Flipper, call me what you please, 
ut don’t call me too late to dinner.” 

“ Mr. Flipper,” said the merchant, bowing, smiling, 
and giving his hand to the countryman, “I shall 
happy in your further acquaintance. But as I was 
saying about a name, ‘a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,’ as the divine Miss Kemble 

S. 

x Miss Kimball! did she say that ?—I understand 
she’s a stripper, that Miss Kimball.” 

“ She’s a heavenly creature, faith. 
seen her yet?” 

“TI! no, Mr. Pumpgudgeon, I very seldom go to the 
play-house. I can’t afford it.” 

“ Oh, as to that, sir, it shall cost you nothing—ifyou 
will do me the favor to accept a ticket—” 

“7’m much obliged to you, Mister Gumpthudgeon 
—so small a favour as that I can’t refuse no how in 
politeness.” 

“T suppose you’re engaged in trade in your town ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I live by trade, and have done ten years 
or more.” 

“ You’re down here now I presume to make your 
purchases ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I’ve got a little grain of cash in this ere 
old pocket-book”—taking out and displaying a inca 4 
bit of old leather apparently pretty well filled—“which 
has come down to me from my gramther, and which 
has contained many a good bank bill. I’ve got alitie 
trifle of cash here, which I want to lay out to the best 
advantage.” 

“Of course,” said the merchant, his eyes eagerly 
devouring the old money-case, “ I’m the very 
man to give you good bargains. I—that is our house 
—don’t shave like some of cur neighbors. Our princi- 
ple is to—” 

“Look out for your interest—I dare say ’tis so, 
Mister Pumphandle Gudgeon. ‘That’s the very prin- 
Pr I go upon. I like to buy cheap and sell dear—I 


But havn’t you 


“ Exactly so, Mr. Flipper—you’re the very man we 
shall like to deal with. Weill sell you goods twenty 
per cent. cheaper than any other house in Pear] street. 

“Will you, by hokey? I’m amazin glad I happen- 
ed to light on you.” 

“T hope we shall be mutually satisfied. You'll 
want some dry goods, of course?” 

“ Why, yes, sir, | mostly deal in the dry way.” 

“J hope you'll do us the favour to call at our store, 
No. — Pearl-street. You'll stay some days in the city, 
I dare say ?” 

“Yes, sir, it’ll take me some days to get through with 
my business.” 

“Do you attend the races ?” 

“ No, I can’t no how afford it—I’ve got a wife and 
‘leven children to support.” 

“Oh, it shan’t cost you a cent. I’m going over, 
and shall be very happy to bear all the expense.” 

“1m much obliged to you Mr. Flumgudgeon—as 
: said afore, it would’nt be polite to refuse so small a 
avor.” 

“ Confound the fellow !” said the merchant, aside, 
“if he wasn’t a great flat, I should think he intended 
to insult me by talking about small favors. But small 
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as they are, if I can only get a bill of goods on to him, 

I'll make up for all—by heavens, I’ll shave him.” 
“Ahem! sir, if there’s any other pleasure I can 

treat you to—such as the Museums, Saubert’s exhibi- 


tion, I'am O'Shanter, or any thing of that kind,I shall 
be very a ga 

“Oh, sir, ’'m much obliged to you-—Y ou’re very po- 
lite, Mr. Gumplethudgeon—I couldn’t no how in rea- 
son, as a body may say, refuse sich small favors.” 

In short, not to make our story tedious, the wood- 
en-headed Yankee, as he appeared to the very know- 
ing and shrewd Mr. Thumgudgeon, accepted all the 
invitations of the latter, whether to attend the various 
amusements, drink wine, eat oysters, or what not. 
After getting him thus well baited, as he thought, the 
merchant resolved to make a lunge upon him. Hav- 
ing one day treated him to two or three bottles of 
champaigne, which the Yankee declared to be tarna- 
tion good cider, he took him to his store—laughing at 
the same time in his sleeve to think how well he was 
going to get paid for the twenty or thirty dollars he 
had laid out in pleasures and amusements for the 
countryman. 

The latter, appearing to be tolerably drunk, began 
to gaze about the store as if to feast his eyes with the 
vaniety of goods around him, while Mr. ‘Thumgudgeon, 
tipping the wink to his partners, asked him if he had a 
memorandum of the articles he wanted ? 

“Why, no, I han’t got nothin on paper,” said the 
countryman—* I’ve jest merely set them down in my 
head. But what kind of hides are your’n? Do they 
come from Buenos Ayres, or—” 

“ Hides!” exclaimed the merchant—and “ Hides !” 
echoed his partners, with astonishment. “We thought 
you were in pursuit of dry—” 

“ Sartinly—I’m a tanner by trade, and dry hides is 
the very thing [ want—if you have any sich that you 
can put me at a good lay, I'd as lieves deal with you 
as any other gentleman whatsomever, seein you’ve 
been so polite as to confer various small favours upon 
me. 

“D—n the favours!” muttered Thumgudgeon— 
who finding, that in his attempt to bite the countryman, 
he had bitten himself—“ You are welcome to the fa- 
vours, if you’ll go and say nothing about it.” 

“1 couldn’t possibly think of such a thing,” said the 
other, who all at once seemed to have got rid of the ef- 
fects of the champagne—‘ it’s too good a story to 
keep. A New York merchant undertake to get 
round a Yankee tanner! Ha, ha, ha! I shall never 
forget the small favours as long as I live.”—WN. Y. 
Constellation. 

— i 

Dur.ts.—The message having been carried by a 
friend, the seconds are appointed. ‘They are immedi- 
ately to put themselves m communication with each 
other, and from that moment are not to have any di- 
rect parlance with each other’s principal. ‘The princi- 
pals are in the hands of their seconds. The seconds 
are to appoint the place and time of meeting, which 
must be subject to no change after the principals are 
informed of them, unless the seconds think proper to 
alter either, to prevent interruption. So soon as the 
time and place shall be appointed, the seconds will se- 
lect the spot, taking notice that there shall be as little 


advantage as possible on either side in the position of 


the ground, twelve paces making the extremities. ‘The 
seconds will toss up four ends, and the principais_ will 
be placed accordingly. The pistols having been load- 
ed by the seconds in presence of each other, the brace 
will be separately given by them to their principals. 
The principals will stand right hand to right hand, each 
with the pistol cocked; this being done, the seconds 
will move wide off the centre, where, on arriving, they 
will stand together. One of the seconds, previousl ap- 
pointed with the knowledge of the principals, will give 
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the word “ ready,” upon which the principals will ear 
bring their bes. to the “present.” repo moe 
will then give the word “fire.” The seconds will be 
at liberty to cry “ stop,” in the event of either of the 
rties not having fired directly after the word “ fire.” 
cither of the parties firing after this word, “stop,” must 
be liable to the consequences before a court of law, 
In the event of the party who has offered or provoked 
the challenge not returning the fire, or firing im the air; 
this is to be considered as an apology, and the chal. 
lenger’s second must be satisfied, unless a blow or any 
me violent insult may have been the cause of the 
challenge. If neither of the parties be killed, or so se. 
verely wounded as to prevent further roceedings, the 
second of the principal who conceived himself aggriey. 
ed, or who sent the challenge, will be asked whether 
he is satisfied ; if he should be, the affair ceases, if he 
should not be, the second of the adversary will be ask. 
ed whether, after his principal kaving received the fire 
of the other whom he has offended or aggrieved, he 
will acknowledge it, so as to render further proceed. 
ings unnecessary ; the affair may then be arranged b 
the seconds. Should the intervention of the seconds 
be without success, a second round is to be fired with 
the other brace of pistols ; the same words being given, 
but by the other second. If a blow should have pas 
sed, which can hardly be supposed between officers, 
the second of the party who struck the blow must con- 
tend that his principal shall not be fired at so long as 
the apology is made by the offending party. The evad- 
ing the operation of the civil law, in fatal cases, must 
be left entirely to the judgment of the parties concern. 
ed ; but in the event of the duel being fatal to either 
party, it is the first duty of the seconds to proceed im- 
mediately together, and make written note of the pro- 
ceedings of the whole transaction, which should be re- 
signed by both of them, each keeping a copy.— Unit. 
ed Service Journal. 
ne 


TREATMENT OF CHOICE PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

The greatest difficulties in preserving plants in rooms 
are, when they are placed in a dark or close apart- 
ment, where > Ha do not receive a sufficiency of light 
and air,—so essential to their health and vigour,—pre- 
serving them from the severity of our frosts in winter, 


Wire: gong | them when not requisite,—filthiness col- 
ee: on the leaves,—or in being planted in unsuitabie 
soils. 


The first point, want of proper light and air, is one 
of the most essential to be considered. Plants should 
invariably be placed as near the light as they can con- 
veniently stand, admitting as much air as possible, 
when the weather is favourable. During the severity 
of winter, they should be placed in an apartment 
where the temperature is never allowed to descend 
below from 35° to 40° of Fahrenheit’s thermomete!. 
Should any accident occur and the temperature de- 
crease, below 33° the plants will certainly suffer. The 
only remedy is, as early as possible, water the whole 
plant over with cold water, and put it ina shady place 
in the room for the ensuing day. 

_——— 


ScaLe or Marriaces.—A calculator has made out 
the following estimate of the chances of matrimony 4 
girl has at the different periods of her life. Out of 1000 
women, 32 are married between 14 and 15; 101 be- 
tween 16 and 17; 219 between 18 and 19; 233 be- 
tween 20 and 21; 165 between 22 and 23; 102 be- 
tween 24 and 25; 60 between 26 and 27; 45 between 
28 and 29; 18 between 30 and 31; 14 between 2 and 
33; 8 between 34 and 35; 2 between 36 and 37; and 
1 between 38 and 39, ‘T’o judge by this table, a lady 





of 30 years would have only 28 chances of getting 
married out of 1000; when passed 40, the chances are 
far less. 
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JAWS LIFE. 

‘The following extract from this highly interesting 
work, will show the singular manner in which Con- 
gress became acquainted with the views of the French 
government in relation to the affairs of this country in 
pecan had commenced a contest for the preser- 
vation of her liberties, trusting solely to the goodness 
of her cause, and her own courage and patriotism ; and 
probably without the most remote expectation of 
(yreign aid; nor was it easy, in the existing state of 
Europe, to devise from what quarter such aid could 
nossibly be derived. A singular occurrence, however, 
soon took place, that excited a gleam of hope, that in 
the approaching struggle the colonies would not be 
wholly left to their own unassisted efforis. Mr. Jay 
ysed to relate the following anecdote. 

Some time in the course of this year, probably about 
the month of November, Congress was informed that 
a foreigner was then in Philadelphia, who was desir- 
ous of making to them an important and confidential 
communication. This intimation having been several 
times repeated, a committee consisting of Mr. Jay, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Jefferson was appointed to hear 
what the foreigner had to say. These gentlemen 
agreed to meet him in one of the committee rooms in 
Carpenter’s Hall. At the time appointed they went 
there, and found already arrived an pag lame gen- 
‘leman, having the appearance of an old wounded 
French officer. ‘They told him they were authorized 
to receive his communication; upon which he said 
that his Most Christian Majesty had heard with plea- 
sure of the exertions made by the American colonies 
in defence of their rights and privileges; that his ma- 
jesty wished them success, and would, whenever it 
should be necessary, manifest more openly his friendly 
sentiments towards them. ‘The committee requested 
to know his authority for giving these assurances. He 
answered only by drawing his hand across his throat, 
and saying, “Gentlemen, I shall take care of my 
head.” They then asked what demonstrations of 
friendship they might expect from the King of France. 
“Gentlemen,” answered the foreigner, “if you want 
arms, you shall have them; if you want ammunition, 
you shall have it; if you want money, you shall have 
i.” The committee observed that these assurances 
were indeed important, but again desired to know by 
what authority they were made. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, repeating his former gesture, “I shall take care of 
my head;” and this was the only answer they could 
obtain from him. He was seen in Philadelphia no 
more. It was the opinion of the committee that he 
was a secret agent of the F’rench court, directed to 
give these indirect assurances, but in such a maner 
that he might be disavowed if necessary. Mr. Jay 
stated that his communications were not without their 
eflect on the proceedings of this Congress. This re- 
taark probably related to the appointment, on the 29th 
of November, of a secret committee, including Mr. 
Jay, for correspondin= “ with the friends of America, 


in a Britain, Ireland, and other parts of the 
world.’ 


- —> 

Names 1n LANCASHIRE.—It is notorious that in the 
moors of Lancashire, there are numerous instances 
Where females, after having enjoyed the marriage state 
‘or several years, only know their husbands by the 
non d° guerre,” custom has given them, and not by 
their real names; nay, in some cases, it has actually 
transpired, that the men do not even know their own 
names, We heard that the Cockey Moor postman 
once carried a letter addressed to Boome a whole 


lortnight, consulting all the parsons, clerks, and school- 
masters in the district as to the probable owner of it : 
and all because it happened to 

tegistered in the chart 


directed as he was 
books, namely, “James White- 
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head,” instead of “Purring Jim, 0’ owd Mall o’ Fums 
o’long Ben fowd ;” and great was his astonishment 
when the wise man ofthe village, who happened to 
have been present at the christening, informed him 
that, “ifhe were not mislippent, parsun namt him 
Jim Whitehead, as his mam stood wi’ him in ur 
harms.” Indeed, we much question whether our an- 
cient friend “Rowf Tum,” would have known what 
name to have directed the painter to put on his sign 
agreeable to the “Act of Parliament,” if he had not 
had his licence to consult! We almost fear that the 
march of intellect will never be able to reach these 
aboriginals. It is evident from the following circum- 
stance, that the “Reform Bill” cannot touch them; 
and the wonder is, how the registry is managed to be 
— At the recent county election, an Ent- 
wistle freeholder, who had had his registry attended to 
Hc his landlord, was brought to the polling booth at 

ewton to tender his vote. On being saked his name, 
he readily replied, “Mad Bill.” He was reminded 
that that must be a nick name; he scratched his head, 
Hodge like, and said, “Houd a bit! Awst think on 
soon. Aw think i’ my heart, its Juon K——, because 
they sed Squoire ot did um at Bouton, a gud deal o’ 
years sin, wurt same name os me.” The next query 
was, “ Where do you abide?” The answer was, 
“Entwistle.” The clerk being nonplussed, gently en- 
quired, “How is it —_ * The voter replied, 
“Awm no great skollard, but aw believe it begins 
e—n—t, ent; but as for twistle, its more than aw con 
manage, 80 you mun just put deawn that os voun o’ 
mind.”—Bolton (Eng.) Chronicle, 

[On this, as we give the authority, we have no com- 
ment to otiee, except that either in fact or fiction, the 
Bolton Editor can tell a full grown story.] 

>. 


AnecpoTes oF Briinp Prrsons—A French lady, 
who had lost her sight at two years old, was possessed 
of many talents which alleviated her misfortune. “In 
wniting to her,” it is said, “no ink is used, but the let- 
ters are pricked down on the paper; and, by the deli- 
cacy of her touch, feeling each letter, she follows them 
successively, and reads every word with her fingers’ 
ends. She herself in writing makes use of a pencil, 
as she could not know when her pen was dry: her 
guide on the paper is a small thin ruler, and of the 

readth of ker writing. On finishing aletter, she wets 
it, so as to fix the traces of her pencil, that they are 
not obscured or effaced; then peoneenp to fold and 
seal it, and write the direction, all by her own address, 
and without the assistance of any other person. Her 
writing is very straight, well cut, and the spelling no 
less correct. To reach this singular mechanism, the 
indefatigable cares of her affectionate mother were 
long employed, who, accustoming her daughter to feel 
letters cut in cards of pasteboard, brought her to dis- 
tinguish an A from a b and thus the whole alphabet, 
and afterwards to spell words; then, by the remem- 
brance of the shape of the letters, to delineate them on 
paper, and lastly, to arrange them so as to form words 





_and sentences. She sews and hems perfectly well, 


and in all her works she threads the needle for herself, 
however small.” 

We have a very remarkable instance in John Met- 
calf, of Manchester, who very lately followed the occu- 
pation of conducting strangers through the intricate 
roads during the night, or when the tracts were co- 
vered with snow. And, strange as this may appear to 
those who can see, the employment of this man was 
afterwards that of a projector and surveyor of high- 
ways in difficult and mountainous parts! With the 
assistance only of a long staff, he has been several 
times seen traversing the roads, ascending precipices, 
exploring vallies, and investigating their several ex. 
tents, forms, and situation, so as to answer his de- 
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signs in the best manner. Most of the roads over the 
Peak in Derbyshire have been altered by his direc- 
tions, particularly those in the vicinity of Buxton; and 
he has since constructed a new one between Wilms. 
low and Congleton, with a view to open a communi- 
cation to the great London road, without being obliged 
to pass over the mountains. 


COMICALITIES. 
The following anecdote was related at the late tem- 
rance meeting in Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Hunt, of 
Yorth Carolina. 
Of all reforms in the world, said Mr. Hunt, that of 
a confirmed drunkard, though not absolutely impossi- 
ble, was certainly the most hopeless. When once the 
habit of drinking has been formed, and the appetite for 
liquor fixed in the system, it required little less than a 
miracle to eradicate it. If it were true that men car- 
ried into the eternal world, the lusts and vices they had 
indulged in this, it was not too much to say, that even 
in the world to come, could the means be had, a 
drunkard would be a drunkard still. In illustration of 
this remark, Mr. Hunt related another anecdote. In 
one part of Virginia, there were certain abandoned 
coal pits, which had been formerly worked to a great 
depth, and which presented a series of dark and dismal 
caverns, well calculated, if any thing in this world 
could be, to exhibit a visible representation of the re- 
gions of despair. A certain man, of respectable con- 
nections good education, resided not far from 
these pits, who was in the habit of constant ine- 
briety, insomuch that his friends told him, if he 
did not desist, he would certainly die in one of his 
fits of beastly excess. The man, however, thought 
there was no danger : he should not die: they were 
only a parcel of fanatics, and wanted to destroy all 
his joys. He continued to drink, till, in one of his 
frolics, he became what is called dead drunk—totally 
unconscious and insensible to every thing around him. 
In this situation his friends conceived, as a last ex- 
pedient, the design of alarming him, if possible, by a 
near prospect of death and eternity. ‘They according- 
ly provided a coffin, and arrayed him in grave clothes, 
placed his body im it and lowered him down into one 
of the deepest of these pits. One or two of them accom- 
panied him, to witness the result of the experiment. ‘The 
place was perfectly dark, and profoundly still. After 
a considerable time the fumes of the liquor began to 
evaporate, and the drunken man came to himself. He 
opened his eyes, and after a few moments they heard 
him exclaim, “ What! is it so?—am I dead?—am I 
really dead?” They answered in a feigned voice— 
“Yes: and buried.” After some time a glimmering 
-— was seen at adistance, men in disguise approach- 
, and taking him out of the coffin, commenced the 
application of a pretty heavy bastinado. The man 
now believed himself in the regions of sorrow, and be- 
an to beg very hard for mercy. They told him that he 
fad been condemned as a drunkard, and that there 
was no mercy for him. They then laid him down 
again and retired. As they were going away, intend- 
ing to try the result of solitary reflection on his mind, 
they heard his voice calling suddenly and loudly after 
them, “ Hallo! Mr. D——1! have you any drink 
down this way ?” 
{Shouts of laughter, and it was some minutes before 
the audience became composed. } 


—j——_—— 
ROMANTEC. 

“J recollect a pretty incident, which may not be 
uninteresting to the reader. A wild young fellow 
married a lovely girl, and having been long addicted 
to habits of dissipation, even the sincere attachment 
which he entertained towards his wife could not entire- 
ly disentangle him from its snares. His occasional ir- 


regular hours would have given any but one of so pure 
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and sweet a disposition, every reason to sus the 
she did not hold that place in his affections which - 
her right; but this reflection scarcely ever intruded 
upon her spirits. ‘The husband was far from bein 
cruel, and really loved her, but his disposition was 
weak and his companions eloquent, and is seemed to 
grow worse rather than better in his habits. It hap. 
ned once that he was called out of town, and in his 
aste left behind him a letter, in which to please an un. 
principled friend, he had spoken of his wife in terms 
of carelessness, if not of derision, and dilated freely 
upon his general course of life. Imagine the anxiety 
and suspense of the startled profligate when he found 
himself borne by a rapid steamboat upon a journey 
which must necessarily be of several days duration, yet 
remembering distinctly that the fatal letter was lef 
exposed and unsealed upon his wife’s table. He reco). 
lected too, with a pang, that he had wantonly, in an. 
swer to her inquiries, boasted that it contained a pro. 
found secret which he would not have revealed for the 
world.—He paced the deck in an agony of disappoint. 
ment and shame. He pictured her opening the letter 
and turning pale with horror and indignation: per: 
haps fainting with anguish; alarming the servants; 
flying to her father—renouncin han ever. As soon 
as possible he returned, but with a sinking heart, to his 
dwelling, bracing himself up to meet the fury ofan en. 
raged and wretched woman. He opened the door 
softly. She was bending over her table busily writing 
A placid smile sealed her mouth with a perfect beau., 
ty, and spread over her glowing features the mild ex- 
ression of peace and joy, and even as she wrote, the 
ragment of a sweet ballad fell from her lips in alow 
music, that flows only from a heart entirely at rest. 
The husband stole noiselessly around, and read as her 
pen traced her gentle thoughts : 

‘Your letter is lying by me. The very very letter 
containing, the ‘profound secret.” Now could I pun. 
ish you for your care ess ; but, my dearest Charles, 
how could I look you in the face on your return, af- | 
ter posi, basely violated your trust in my integrity, 
and meanly sought to gratify a silly curiosity at the ex- 

nse of honesty, delicacy, and confidence. No. The 
etter is unopened, and lest you should feel uneasy, I 
enclose it to you, with the sincere love of your affec- 
tionate wife, &c.’ 

“What an angel!” uttered the conscience-stricken 
husband. 

“She started up witha cry of pleasure—and as 
Charlesmet the light of her clear unshrinking efes, 
he was humbled that heshould have suspected her, and 
deeply struck with eenemnes at his own oom 
thenceforth severed all ties that drew him abrofd ; 
if the pure and happy being whose influence had thus 
allured him to the path of nght, had perused all hissub- 
sequent letters, she would have found nothing concerm- 
ing herself, save bursts of the sincerest admiration and 
the warmest love.” 


ee 


Quick Composrrion.—In the year 1766, Mr. Barthe- 
lemon, composed his first Italian serious opera, entitl 
Pelopida, which he presented at the opera-house, and 
it was received with uncommon success and applause. 
Garrick, hearing of his success, paid him a visit, wn- 
asked and unexpected, one morning, and asked him | 
if he could set En lish words to music. He replied, 
he thought he could. Garrick called for a pen anc 
paper, and wrote the words of a song to be introduced 
in The Country Girl, and to be sung by Dodd, in the 
‘character of Sparkish. While the oscius was Writ: | 
ing the words, Barthelemon, looking over his shoul- 
‘der, set the song! Garrick gave him the song and 
said, “There my friend, there is my song.” Barthe- 
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ene Satenny replied, “Then, sir, there is the music 
ict" 
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ROTTERDAM. 


This celebrated, ancient, and popular town, 
of which the accompanying picture is im part 
an accurate sketch, is a city of the Netherlands, 
province of South Holland, on the right bank of 
the Meuse. The town, as will be seen by the 
engraving, resembles Venice in situation, though 
it is sadly different in architecture. A modern 
traveller says, the usual noises of a city are ab- 
sent from Rotterdam; the very people, he re- 
marks, have a talent for holding their tongues ; 
and the vessels, that glide among the water 
streets, and stop at their own warehouse doors, 
are laid out in alleys of enormous trees, beneath 
the shadow of which the sailors work. In con- 
sequence of the numerous bridges, and the nar- 
now, winding streets, the geography of the place 
is rendered somewhat intricate to a stranger. 
The Exchange is reckoned one of the architec- 
tural wonders of the city. 

Rotterdam, which lies twelve miles south-east 
of the Hague, and thirty-three west of Amster- 
dam, is the second city in the Dutch provinces 
for commerce and wealth, and contains 63,093 
inhabitants. Its form is triangular, and the 
largest side, which is above a mile and a half in 
extent,’stretches along the bank of the Meuse. 

The town is surrounded by a moat, and en- 
tered by six gates towards the land, and four to- 
wards the water. It is traversed by the Rotte, 
a broad canal, which here joins the Meuse. 
Rotterdam is intersected, even more than other 
towns in Holland, by canals, which divide the 
half of the town, near the river, into several in- 
sulated spots, connected by drawbridges. These 
canals are almost all bordered with trees. The 
row called the Boomtjes is the finest in the city, 
as well in regard to buildings as for its pleasant 
prospect across the Meuse. Next to the Boomt- 
jes comes the Haring-vliet. The other streets 
are,in generat, long but narrow. The houses 
of Rotterdam are rather convenient than ele- 
gant: their height is of four, five or six stories. 
Of the public buildings of Rotterdam, the prin- 
cipal are the exchange, finished in 1736, and the 
great church of St. Lawrence, from the top of 
which there is a most extensive prospect. After 
these come several other churches, the whole 
number of which is fifteen, the town-house (an 
old edifice), the admiralty, the academy, the 
theatre, the extensive buildings of the East In- 
dia company, a number of large warehouses, and 
afew manufactories. Rotterdam has an active 
transit trade ; the manufactures are not exten- 
sive; sugar refineries and distilleries furnish the 
chief articles of inaustry. There are several 
learned societies. It is the birth-place of the 
celebrated Erasmus. Rotterdam received the 
title and privileges of a city in 1270. Its com- 
merce suffered severely from the French revo- 
‘uhon; and, in 1825, an inundation of the Meuse 
did great damage to the city. 

he numerous canals and dykes about Rot- 
terdam, and the different kinds of water com- 
munication, give a picturesque and beautiful 
appearance to the scenes, and render them much 
admired. Now,in Holland,as in thedays of Gold- 
smith to prevent the encroachments of the waters: 

“ Diligently slow, 

The firm, connected bulwark seems to grow; 
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Spreads its long arms amid the watery roar, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore : 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 

The slow canal, the yeliow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from his reign.” 
oo 


BURNS? MONUMENT. 


Perhaps no memento of departed genius and 
worth was ever more fully deserved, than the one 
of which the annexed engraving presents an ac- 
curate sketch. Burns was the poet oi nature; 
and his melodious numbers find an echo in every 
heart. Of humble birth, and obscure in his 
childhood, he rose to be an associate of noble- 
men, and to see his fame spreading to the remot- 
est corners of the British realms. These flatter- 
ing evidences, however, were unable to destroy 
the unbending independence of his mind. He 
lived a man of unswerving honour, ard died re- 
gretted by thousands who knew him only from 
the mental gems which he had scattered around 
him while living, to be treasured for ages by the 
intelligent world. 

The first efforts to erect a monument to the 
memory of Burns, were made at Dumfries, (in 
the churchyard of which beautiful and rural 
town the remains of the poet had been deposited.) 
in the year 1813, at a large public meeting, in 
which General Dunlop, a son of Burns’ friend 
and patroness, presided. Contributions flowed 
in rapidly from all quarters, and a costly mauso- 
leum was at length erected, in the most elevated 
site which the churchyard presented. 1ither 
the remains of the poet were solemnly trans- 
ferred, on the 5th June, 1815; and the spot con- 
tinues ta be visited every year by many hun- 
dreds of travellers. The structure; which is 
said in Lockhart’s Life of Burns, to be more 
gaudy. than might have been wished, bears the 
ollowing inscription, of which we shall hereaf- 
ter offer a translation : 

In aeternum honorem 
ROBERTI BURNS 
Poetarum Caledoniae sui aevi longe principis 
cujus Carmina eximia patrio sermone scripta 
animi magis ardentis vique ingenii 
quam arte vel cultu conspicua 
facetiis jucunditate lepore affluentia 
omnibus litterarum cultoribus satis nota 
cives sui necnon plerique omnes 
musarum amantissimi memoriamque viri 
arte poetica tam praeclari foventes 
. HOC MAUSOLEUM 
super reliquias poetae mortales 
_ extruendum curavere 
primum hujus aedificii lapidem 
_ . Gulielmus Miller armiger 
reipublicae architectonicae apnd scotus 
in regione australi curio maximus provincialis 
Georgio Tertio regnante 
Georgio Walliarum principe 
summam imperii pro patre tenente 
J —— Gass armigero Dumfrisiae praefecto 
homa F. Hunt Londinensi architecto 
__ . posuit 
nonis Juniis Anno Lucis vmpcccxy 
salutis humanae Mpcccxy. 
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Written for the Casket. 
LAMENT OF CANOVA. 

When Napoleon informed Canova that the bust of 
himself was a failure, the sculptor replied, “ Sire! the 
clouded sky of France does not inspire me like the warm 
sun of Italy.” 

My hand hath lost the wondrous power, 
Which almost made the marble speak, 
And oft I curse the luckless hour 
] left my sunny clime, to seek 
In distant lands a deathless name, 
To shine upon the scroll of Fame. 


Though bright thy vine-clad hills appear, 
Of Genius, France, thou art the grave! 

There is no flower-wreathed Arno here, 
No Tiber with its yellow wave; 

Nor crumbling fane, nor classic shrine 

To fill the breast with thoughts divine. 


The feathered monarch of the air, 
Denied the glorious light of day, 
The plumage from his breast will tear, 
And, sorrow-stricken, pine away ; 
France thou art lovely ! but my eye 
Grows dim beneath thy clouded sky. 


ltalia ! thou art dear to me, 
‘Though fled alas thy day of power ; 
And though thy sons degenerate be 
Stil beauty is thy glorious dower ; 
Thou art the Paradise of earth 
The mother which to arts gave birth! 


Land! where the partial God of day, 
His beam of gold delights to shed, 
The classic pijgrim loves to stray 
Where shrined, repose thy mighty dead! 
And still the splendor of thy sky 
Gives lightening to the poet’s eye. 


Sweet perfume from thy orange-bowers 
By gentle winds are ever brought ; 
The painter from thy deep-dyed flowers 
His matchless colouring hath caught ; 
A name thy clime alone can give, 
Which mine own statutes will outlive. 


AVON BARD. 
a 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
On returning a Lady her Miniature and a 
Lock of her Haire 
There is one spot to my memory dear, 
Would that it were as dear to thine— 
It is that spot where’first I clasped 
TFhine own fair hand in mine. 
It is a.spot o’er which is cast 
Remembrance saddened by my tears— 
One sunny spot—the first—the last— 
Amidst the waste of blighted years. 
It isghat spot where first I told thee, 
The deep, pure love my bosom felt ; 
Thou did’st not then regard me coldly, 
But smiled upon me as I knelt. 
Now, broken by thy thoughtless hand, 
The spells thy love once round me threw, 
Have passed like pictures, traced in sand— 
Like summer clouds, or morning dew. W. M. 


LAMENT ON CANOVA-——TO A LADY-——-WASHALOO. 








Written for the Casket. 
Washaioo, the Indian Sachem: 
OR, FAITH UNBROKEN. 


‘ ‘ ¢ 
“ Renown’d for conquest, and in couneil skill’d, 
His courage dwelt not in a troubled flood 
Of mountain spirits and fermenting blood; 
Lodg’d in the soul, with virtue overrul’d, 
Inflam’d by reason, and by reason cool’d, 
In hours of peace content to be unknown, 
And only in the field of battle shown.—Anpson.” 


“ Si sciens fallo, me Diespiter, salva urbe arceque, bonis 
ejiciat ut ego hunc lapidem.”—F rst. ap. Lit. 


In the year 1682, did the illustrious founder of 
Pennsylvania, a philanthropist no less renowned 
for the benevolence of his heart than for the libe- 
rality of his enlarged views, conclude a treaty 
with some Indian nations, under the wide spread- 
ing branches of an Elm Tree, that stood upon 
the banks of the Delaware at Shackamaxom.— 
This compact, unlike most others, it is well 
known, was never Violated on the part of the na- 
tives. Cemented by the indissoluble bonds of 
justice and religious solemnity, and subsequently 
confirmed by a beneficent deportment towards 
the aborigines, Pennsecured their lasting friend- 
ship ; and thus, whilst blood and carnage, breach 
of faith and base ingratitude, on mutual sides, 
followed close upon the heels of similar contracts, 
the stability of this Granp Treary stood unsha- 
ken—firm as the basis of the majestic and stu- 

endous Chimborazo, around whose head the 
eavens war without effect; at whose feet the 
earth rocks in vain. 

Among the sachems who negotiated the arti- 
cles of treaty with William } enn, when the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife were hung upon the 
tree of peace, and the pipe of friendship was 
smoked under the shadow of its luxuriant branch- 
es, was the celebrated warrior, W AasHALoo, the 
subject of the followingtale. As Lucifer shines 
resplendent among the stars of the morning, so 
did Washaloo among the children of nature; 
what Achilles had been in the Grecian camps 
before Troy,such was Washaloo upon the soil 
of America. Nature, in bestowing upon him the 
corporeal energy of an Ajax Telamon, did not 
withhold those more noble qualities, the wisdom 
and prudence of an Ulysses. Did he prove his 
prowess on the field of battle? The proud spirit of 
King Philip, of Mount Hope, was compelled to 
acknowledge his superiority—the scalps of a 
host of victims bore witness to it. Did he claim 
the merit of being an expert hunter ?—Common 
consent awarded to him the high honor; as he 
passed, old women raised up their children to 
behold the man, and young women held down 
their heads and blushed at his approach. 

Sheer ignorance of the manners and customs, 
habits and disposition of the Indians, has too of- 
ten sanctioned the despicable cant of traducing 
and calumniating them in unmeasured terms, 
both in regard to their physical and moral na- 
ture. Savages, we are pleased to call them, 
merely because their ideas of men, principles, 
and things, do not quadrate with ours, which we 
would fain regard as the perfection of civility— 
aye, the rule and touchstone by which to test the 
refinement of other nations; but, in point of po 
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liteness and hospitality, the customs of the white 
man compared with those of the Indian, are sure- 
ly put to the blush. Those, whom the vanity of 
the civilized world hasseen fit to stigmatize as 
barbarians, have, indeed, in all ages and coun- 
tries, been allowed in an eminent degree, the vir- 
tue of hospitality. The wild Arabs are celebrated 
for it; on this account did the Greeks applaud the 
Scythians. With regard to politeness, the rules of 
the Indian are carried to such an extreme, that 
it may really be looked upon as a positive evil, 
inasmuch as his notions on this subject do not 
permit him to contradict or refuse his assent to 
any proposition made in his presence. 

n holding public councils, the greatest order 
and decorum obtain; the front rank is occupied 
by the old men; the warriors hold the next, and 
the women and children are placed hindmost. 
When young, the Indian men perform the duties 
of hunters and warriors; when old, that of coun- 
sellor devolves upon them; but to him only who 
has faced the enemy on the field of battle, is al- 
lowed the privilege of addressing the audience 
ina tone of authority. Hence, eloquence is one 
of the chief objects of their ambition, since this 
power alone, exerted in popular assemblies, may 
control the destiny of nations. The duty of the 
women consists in rearing the children, culti- 
vating the soil, preparing the food, and in preserv- 
ing and transmitting to posterity, a traditional 
history of all public transactions. The deeds of 
valor performed by the hand of the young and 
chivalrous warrior, find an ample reward in the 
smiles of his sweetheart. Is he unsuccessful in 
the chase ?—In vain does he solicit the hand of 
youthful beauty. The butt of general ridicule, 
even the old women tauntingly invite him to re- 
main at home and perform the more congenial of- 
fices of scourigg pots and nursing children. 

But two predominant passions hold a place in 
the breastof the North American Indian, friend- 
ship and revenge. Their passions are slowly 
moved, but when once excited, they manifest the 
most inveterate malignity and cold-blooded cru- 
elty towards their enemies. That their ideas of 
revenge are cruel and vindictive in the extreme, 
visiting their wrongs, regardless either of age or 
sex, upon the innocent of the race from whom 
they have sustained injury, no one will be dispos- 
ed to deny; but, that they have been, and still 
remain a deeply injured and persecuted people, 
is certainly not the less true. The whites on the 
frontiers have, indeed, been represented as no 
less ferocious and i.human—both parties de- 
lighting in blood, and languishing in peace.— 
However, to estimate properly the character of 
the red men, it must not be forgotten that it was 
a border warfare, conducted in a manner pecu- 
liar to the situation in which a certain concur- 
rence of circumstances had placed the two peo- 
ple. It is not at all surprising that the jealousy 
and resentment of the natives were roused into 
acuon, when they beheld their white neigh- 
bors gradually encroaching upon their hunting 
grounds, thus invading their most sacred rights— 
aright, granted by the God of nature ; and when 
their passions were often still more inflamed by 
the misrepresentations of artful and reckless 
agents, 


Indomitable chivalry in battle, unexampled 


WASHALOO. 
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fortitude in adversity, and wonderful talents in 
eloquence, are, in a word, the chief characteris - 
tics of this once numerous and powerful people, 
who have been compelled gradually to recede 
before the advancing step of their Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors. The primitive lords of the forest have 
vanished from the presence of the descendants of 
Penn; the terrific sound of his deathsong and war- 
whoop, has long since died away—he is no lon- 
ger to be seen on the borders of the Atlantic; 
but, already driven beyond the mighty river of 
the west, the period is not far distant, when the 
remnant of this ill-starred nation, pushed to the 
shores of the Pacific, will become an extinct 
race! Insurveying his present degraded desti- 
ny, the eye of humanity is forced to shed the 
sympathetic tear; for, had the white man per- 
formed but a tythe of his duty, he would not be 
doomed to grovel in abject misery and degrada- 
tion. The intellectual capacity and moral affec- 
tions .with which nature has endowed the bro- 
thers of the twenty-four fires, render them capa- 
ble of pursuing the paths of refined and civilized 
life—of treading the flowery mazes of the arts 
and sciences. Many a high-souled genius, 
wrought for immortality, and stamped with the 
patent of the Deity, for want of proper culture, 
has returned to his parent dust, unknown and 
undeveloped. Some WaAsHINGTON, in whose 


‘breast the destinies of a nation may lie dormant 


—some JEFFERSON, whose philosophic spirit, like 
the bright luminary of day, shot forth the efful- 
gent rays of his genius, to illuminate the mind of 
a young republic—some FRANKLIN, who, Pro- 
metheus-like, tore the lightning from the heavens, 
“ertpuit fulmen coelo,” and subjected it to the 
dominion of his philosophy—may all, at this mo- 
ment, banished beyond the Mississippi, be drag- 
ging out a miserable existence, estranged from 
the fountain of true wisdom and of knowledge. 

But, despite of envy, the Treaty of Penn will 
stand in bold relief on the page of history, as a 
cenotaph, more immutable than marble, more 
durable than brass, to rescue the national honor 
of the persecuted Indian, from the foul opprobri- 
um by which it has been so wantonly aspersedy 
it demonstrates, clear as the light of the meri- 
dian day, that the American native, when deal- 
ing with the spirit of a Penn, will cling to his 
word with unshaken adherence and religious de- 
votion. 

The character I have portrayed under.the title 
of Washaloo, is not an imaginary one; along the 
vast sweep from the estuary of the St. Lawrence 
to the mouth of the Sabine, thousands, possessed 
of such moral and intellectual powers, have risen, 
flourished, and died, like the cad that 


“Is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness ou the descrt air.” 





Whereas, had their feats of valor been perform- 
ed under the extended wings of the Roman or 
American Eagle, the laurel wreath. of victory 
would have decorated the warrior’s throbbing 
temples, and the trumpet of fame wouid have 
sounded pzans of praise in celebration of his 
triumph; the page of history would have record- 
ed his imperishable renown, and the nation’s 
ratitude would have bid the gorgeous mauso- 
eum to arise, and the sculptured marble to start 
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forth into the form and features of animate man; 
to perpetuate the glory of his venerated name. 

But to proceed to our immediate subject. In 
the peaceful possession of sovereign power, bles- 
sing his people and by his people blessed, W asha- 
loo reigned for many years over his tribe on the 
Delaware. His steady justice, impartiality, and 
public faith, rendered him the arbiter of sur- 
rounding nations, when contention distracted 
their peace. If a stronger power attempted to 
subjugate a weaker one, over which it had no 
equitable right, the arms of Washaloo were al- 
ways interposed in behalf of the oppressed. He 
never engaged in any enterprise that could in- 
terrupt the ‘harmony subsisting between himself 
and other tribes; but, wherever the beacon of 
even-handed justice directed the way, thither he 
Jed his invincible warriors. Of this nature was 
that ever memorable and distressing contest, well 
known under the name of the Rhode Island chief, 
King Philp’s War, whose grand object was, to- 
tally to extirpate the English. The reason as- 
sighed, on the part of the indians, for this move- 
ment, which occurred a few years antecedent to 
Penn’s Treaty, was, the rapid extension of the 
European settlements, affording a well grounded 
apprehension that they would, ere long, be whol- 
ly dispossessed of their hunting grounds; a bit- 
ter provocation moreover existed in the circum- 
stance of several Indians being betrayed on board 
of a vessel, and thus treacherously sold for slaves. 
To attain his end the more effectually, Philip 
combined all the forces ofthe various tribes 
whose assistance could be enlisted in the cause. 
In this juncture of affairs, it did not escape his 
eagle eye that could he obtain the co-operation 
of Washaloo and his warriors, from the Delaware, 
his confederacy would receive a vast accession 
of strength. The Delaware chief, considering 
the war sanctioned by reason and justice, acced- 
ed to the proposition of the Rhode Island sachem, 
and immediately hastened to join the coalition. 
Shortly before his arrival, the Narraganset war- 
riors had sustained a severe defeat, when the 
English, with savage cruelty, burnt about six 
hundred wigwams, with all their defenceless in- 
mates, consisting of old men, women and chil- 
dren. His presence was consequently hailed 
with great exultation by the natives, and not 
without adequate reason, since his name alone 
struck terror to the hearts of the dispirited, al- 
though partially successful colonists, and infused 
a new spirit of animation into the souls of his own 
countrymen. The face of the war now assumed 
a new aspect; the tide of success quickly re- 
verted its course, and in a current too, that was 
nigh overwhelming the English. Although not 
ultimately successful, yet Washaloo sustained 
his high character throughout the whole conflict; 
day after day did he unceasingly display the va- 
‘lor of his arms; whole hecatombs of victims 
were untimely sent to the shades of death, wel- 
tering in their gore. 

Passing over the diversified events of many 
horrid scenes, which signalized that bloody pe- 
riod of American history, the circumstances 
connected with the fate of Captain Wadeworth 
and his intrepid band of fifty men, from Boston, 
demand a passing notice. Having encountered 
a small party of Indians, who fled from him as if 
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under the influence of fear, Wadeworth pursued 
them about a mile into the woods, where, thus 
drawn into ambuscade, he was surrounded by 
the warriors of Washaloo. Like the host of Ro- 
derick Dhu, it appeared as if their mother earth 
had produced a warlike birth of subterranean 
warriors. Grim death appeared on every side 
like a spectre led on by an infernal fury, denying 
even the hope of flight to those whose limbs yet 
possessed nerve enough to obey the mandates of 
the will. A desperate engagement ensued; the 
crimson current of life flowed around ina deluge ; 
but what could the bravery of a handful of Bos- 
tonians avail before the death-dealing blows of a 
far superior number of raging antagonists, whose 
fury exceeded that of lions and tigers, laniating 
the shepherd with the flock. Few were s6 unfor- 
tunate as to be taken alive; and into their phren- 
zied minds, despair | hea a even the ingress of 
the cheering rays of hope, that only solace of hu- 
man misery ; but fired it still more, by the gloomy 
anticipations of the protracted tortures of a lin- 
gering dissolution ! 

This victory, however, was a dearly purchased 
one toarmipotent Washaloo; for among the mor- 
tally wounded, was his own son Mianko, who had 
always accompanied him in his warlike expedi- 
tions, and upon whom he had doated with the 
warmest affections of a father.—Yes, he, whose 
youthful aspect wore the impress of a parent’s 
grandeur and exalted mien, also partook, in an 
eminent degree, of a father’s courage, vigor, and 
dexterity. The just pride of an heroic camp, the 
high hopes of a paternal chieftain’s heart, who 
fondly saw, in the perspective, an old age of hap- 
piness and a posterity of glory, the orient orb of 
day had beheld him arrayed in all the fantastic 
trappings of savage warfare. Lycarn’s hide, a 
trophy yet maculate with the vital current that 
followed the lethiferous arrow of young Mianko, 
now served the purpose of a corselet for his 
breast, whilst the ample spoils of the Buf- 
falo, hung loosely over his back in graceful! 
ostentation, over which floated his long black 
hair, more beautiful than that of Atys or Gany- 
mede. Across his shoulder the bended bow and 
well stocked quiver hung negligently suspended, 
and a speckled baldrick sustained the scalping 
knife that glittered at his side; whilst in his war- 
like hand, a thirsty tomahawk of polished steel, 
he swung with easy grace. His neckandarms, 
no less than his ears and nose, bore precious (o- 
kens of his high rank and pedigree; a crimson 
tuft of feathers supplied a helmet’s place; 
and, last of all, his variegated visage, streaked 
with black and vermillion red, seemed to 
claim for him some demoniacal affinity. 

But ah! the fatal contrast! Before bright Phe- 
bus’s chariot bad run his daily course, the discon- 
solate father embraced in his arms the body ot 
his dying son, the lustre of whose black eyes 


was now being gradually extingsihes in the sa- 


ble shades of death; his long black tresses, stifl 
with dust and clotted blood, now gave him a 
ghastly appearance; his voice sent forth a faul- 
tering tone; a hollow groan issued from his breast, 
and a cold sweat overspread his body—the indi- 
cations of approaching dissolution. : 
Washaloo still pressed him to his bosom 1 ago 
ny that pierced his very soul; and, in his frans- 
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port of grief, he burst into bitter complaint 
against the cruelty of fortune. “ Ah! wretched 
man,” exclaimed he, in his vernacular tongue, 
“tg have once felt the unbounded pleasure aris- 
ing from the possession of an heroic,a generous, 
anda dutifulson! Wherefore, O greatand uni- 
versal Spirit, did I not suffer death when chasing 
the shaggy white bear in the regions of the set- 
tingsun? Why, O yecruel Powers, that delight 
in the calamities of mortals, did ye not order 
the arrows of the enemy, thirsting for my blood, 
to drink up the very fountain, when courting dan- 
ger on the banks of the Mississippi in the days 
of my youth? Then—then indeed, should I have 
died in glory, unalloyed with the bitterness of 
death!” His thoughts now turned upon his wife 
and children ;—the scenes of his home upon the 
banks of the Delaware, now crowded upon his 
mind, where the light of heaven had first blessed 
his infant view, endeared to him by all the liveli- 
est and fondest associations that entwine them- 
selves around the tenderest sympathies of the 
human heart; but they, alas! soothed not the 
hour of his despair. Bursting into another pa- 
roxysm of grief, he sobbed aloud : “‘ Is this but a 
dream from which I shall awake ?>—No! ah, no! 
it is dreadful reality! O,myson! my dear son, 
Mianko! would that I could have died in thy 
stead! The winds of autumn, rushing through 
the forest, waft away the leaves that are searest 
—the hands of the reaper cuts down the ears that 
are ripened into golden harvest, but death,alas ! 
has found thee in the flower of youth, and in the 
full pride of manhood! Yet, thank the Great 
Spirit, covered with honorable wounds, thou 
diest as it becomes a warrior! In the midst of 
danger and of glory thou didst willingly meet the 
death of a hero!” 

Mianko, having revived his spirits a little, 
looked up and thade an effort to express the last 
token of his tenderness, but his torpid lips refus- 
ed their wonted office; the Janguor of death 
quickly succeeded, and a few convulsive sobs an- 
nounced the presence of Mercury, who, with his 
magic wand, liberated the soul from the chains 
of the body, and conducted the shade, by the dim 
twilight, to the confines of that gloomy region 
into which it was destined to be conveyed by the 
boat eof Charen. Washaloo was now again seiz- 
ed with a fit of despair, when, had his rash hand 
not been restrained by his friends, he would have 
put a period to his own existence with that scalp- 
ing knife which had ever been impatient to drink 
the warm and bubbling blood ef his enemies.— 
lhe corse of Mianko, silently sleeping in the 
cold embraces of death, and doomed no more to 
hear the shouts of war, was then forced from 
the arms of the father, when nature, exhausted | 
in the raging conflict of the body and the soul, 
Sought repose in a state of quiet insensibility. 
_in the mean time preparations were being ac- 
lively made to immolate the captives upon the 
altar of the god of war, among whom was a youth, 
whose tender years were better suited to the pri- 
vate walks of social life, than to undergo ihe toils | 
and hardships inseparable from a soldier’s duty. 
‘niiuenced by the ardor of pure patriotism, he 
had foregone the pleasures of the fireside in ex- 
change for the horrors of war; with the sword 
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‘n One hand and a torch in the other,he had 
33* 
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volunteered his services in that sanguinary con- 
test, which swept away the flower of the New 
England Colonies. hen the deep and solemn 
silence of midnight was continually broken by 
the shrill and frantic war-whoop of the savage, 
exulting in his cold blooded deeds of havoc and 
death, and by the expiring cries of innocent 
victims, whose doleful shrieks were borne upon 
the gale and echoed through the deep recesses 
of the forest, whilst the crackling elements cast 
a lurid glare over a heart-rending scene that 
beggars description. When the sun of prospe- 
rity, which one moment shone forth in meridian 
splendor, was, the next, concealed behind the 
black horizon of accumulated misfortunes. But 
the weal of his country’s glory, bleeding at every 
pore, cried aloud for succor; nor did she cry in 
vain—the proud spirit of young Templeton knew 
not to disobey the righteous summons, for which 
he was now to suffer the ignominious death of the 
faggot and the stake. 

His*turn came first ; the horrors of a linger- 
ing dissolution now stared him in the face ; the 
flames began to sparkle among the combustible 
materials of his torture, but, undismayed by im- 


_ pending prospects, he calmly surveyed the tragic 


scene, resolved to die with the fortitude of a man 
and the resignationof a christian. By this time 
Washaloo, who had regained sufficient strength, 
arrived on the spot; infuriate vengeance was 
depicted on his countenance ; flourishing in his 
herculean hand the naked blade, yet stained with 
the purple gore of slaughtered enemies, the 
scorching prisoner anticipated a speedy consum - 
mation of ail his woes and torments; but, on a 
sudden, the fierceness of the warrior’s eye relax- 
ed into the mild expression of paternal affection, 
and the disappointed captive beheld his bonds 
lying at his feet, himself unharmed! What 
could all this mean? The passion of the love of 
offspring now held predominant sway over the 
intellectual operations, and impelled the bereft 
father to pacify the irresistible importunities of 
nature, by adopting the youthful prisoner. Awed 
into silence by the majesty of the dreadful son of 
Mars, not a murmur escaped the lips of Temple- 
ton’s tormentors, who, with augmented fury, ap- 
plied the instruments of a cruel death to the 
remaining captives; whilst the adopted son, 
caressed 1n the chieftain’s arms, knew full well, 
that as long as Washaloo should breathe the vi- 
tal air, no impious hand would dare molest a sin- 
gle hair of his head. 

But the days of Templeton’s captivity passed 
away slowly and heavily. Although secure from 
personal violence, yet the noble spirit that 
prompted him to aid his country’s cause, could 
ul brook his inglorious restraint. Studiously 
endeavoring to seclude himself from all human 
intercourse, he sought the most lonely solitudes, 
where he frequently indulged in soliloquizing 
upon his degraded destiny. 

* The love of liberty,” said he, “ is a princi- 
ple that reigns through all animated nature. The 
most contemptible reptile of the field, no less 
than the lord of the forest, either terror-stricken 
flies from the monster that would deprive it of 
liberty, or, with commendable courage, repels 
the tyrant at the hazard of itsownlife. Who has 
not seen the encaged songster of the grove, los- 
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ing all the loveliness of its disposition and droop- 
ing its gaudy plumage, pining away in unavaila- 
ble grief within the precincts of those barriers 
that separate it from the flowery fields, and from 
the companion of its pleasures? Who has not 
seen the majestic lion, in the proverbial noble- 
ness of his nature, uttering groans of agony at 
his cruel destiny, and striking with indignation 
the bars of his prison ? And shall man, the lord 
of Creation—aye, that immortal being to whom 
the God of Nature whispers os tibi sublime dedi, 
meanly bow his neck to the foot of the oppressor 
in spiritless submission ?” 

One day he was so fortunate as to discover, 
among some neglected rubbish, severai books, 
which served in a great degree to shorten the 
tedious hours of captivity and solitude. 

“* Happy,” exclaimed he, “are they who, de- 
spising the tumultuous and enervating pleasures 
of the body, seek amusement in the cultivation 
of the mind. Wherever the caprice of fortune 
may cast their lot, the means of employment are 
still within their reach. The supreme delight 
which reading and reflection now afford me, dis- 
pels that weary listlessness which renders life 
insupportable to the idle and voluptuous votary 
of ease and sensuality.” 

Imitating the fabled example of Telemachus 
in Egypt, and of Apolloduring his exile in Thes- 
saly, he resolved to improve his time in impart- 
ing knowledge to those around him; he studiously 
infused into the expanding mind of the young 
savage those principles of truth and virtue, b 
which human existence is heightened into felici- 
ty ; he taught him how to enjoy those uncorrupted 
pleasures which, flying from the mansions of the 
rich, seek the abode of the humble and contented 
cottager—the pleasures of innocence and retire- 
ment, which are not dependent upon the caprice 
of fortune. 

On a pleasant evening in the month of May, 
conformably to daily custom, the sachem’s adopt- 
ed son, George Templeton, walked out to inhale 
the salutary breeze and to enjoy the beauties of 
nature. The bright luminary of day was just 
sinking behind a tissue of clouds tinged with his 
glory. The hoarse rumbling of distant falling 
waters contrasted beautifully with the whisper- 
ing zephyrs and the murmuring waves of the sil- 
ver rivulet, that glided hastily through an adja- 
cent meadow, which lovely Ceres had just clothed 
in verdant livery ; whilst Flora, luxuriating in 
her wildest exuberance, was putting forth her 
' buds and blossoms variegated with a thousand 
hues, and exhaling a grateful fragrance. The 
summits of the distant hills were hid in massy 
clouds, decorated in all the various colors of the 
goddess of the painted bow, which diversified the 
glowing horizon with pleasing and romantic 
figures. Although all nature thus harmoniously 
conspired to produce a rapid flow of agreeable 
feelings, yet entirely the converse of this held 
absolute sway over the mind of young George; 
ever and anon, did he attempt to shake off this 
mental incubus by directing bis attention to the 
majestic grandeur of the surrounding scenery ; 
but its genial influence was invoked in vain. 

Suddenly his attention is attracted by the noisy 
tumult of a returning party of warriors, bearing 
in their arms the body of a female, who appeared 
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to be wholly insensible to all surrounding objects, 
This sad spectacle instantly excited in his gene- 
rous breast feelings of sympathy and of indigna- 
tion; but to what pitch did his passions attain 
when, on their near approach, he discovered the 
captive to be a lovely and charming girl, whose 
dishevelled tresses had scarce been warmed with 
sixteen summers; the bloom of whose counte- 
nance had given way to the ashy paleness of 
death—whose roseate cheeks and vermillion lips 
were forsaken by the crimson current, now 
stilled and stagnant in their own vital channels ; 
and whose swimming eyes, so beautifully black, 
were suffused with misty shades, and obeyed no 
more the mandates of her soul, wanderin 
on the verge of death! But the shaft of the 
destroying angel had not yet winged its flight ; 
the mysterious principles of vitality had merely 
seapinden their functions, soon to be resumed 
with renewed vigor. 

George beheld the scene—a scene, what obdu- 
rate heart could behold without compassion ?-- 
over which it were fit the sensibility of an an- 
gel’s heart might expand in pitying floods of 
orief; cost what it may, he resolved to rescue the 
fair prize, nor did he resolve in vain. 

Straightway he turned his steps to the tent of 
Washaloo, by whom he was welcomed with 
heart-felt caresses and parental smiles. 

“What sorrows now,” said he, “afflict thy 
youthful breast? Make known the cause to him 
that loves thee best ;--a parent’s sympathetic 
heart cannot deny thee aught.” 

“Thy bold warriors,” replied the son, “have 
just returned laden with their accustomed spoils, 
the fruits of matchless bravery; the chance of 
bloody war this day has bestowed upon their 
hands a heavenly prize, too soon, alas! to reas- 
cend to the home of her nativity, upon the pyre, 
unless thy behest now stays the uplifted hand of 
death! Grant then, oh father !—a son’s request! 
Vengeance, already glutted,may well relax a mo- 
ment in itspathof blood! Restore to liberty the 
blooming prize, again to bless a father’s sorrow- 
ing eyes—again to meet a mother’s warm em- 
brace !” 

These words, accompanied with a flood of 
tears, the melting heart of Washaloo could not 
resist. 

“T grant, I grant,” hastily rejoined the father, 
“that her life be saved. Although thou hast 
made a great and unprecedented demand upon 
my sovereign power, yet my love for thee, bound- 
less as immensity itself, urges me to sanction thy 
request. Receive, my son, this mark of favor 
as a special pledge of my affection.” =: 

The stern command of Washaloo now issues 
forth; the beauteous prize of war departs im re- 
luctant haste from its savage possessors’ hands, 
soon to know the sad realities,that had befallen 
her. 

Overwhelmed with joy, young Templeton now 
saw his high hopes accomplished; but the object 
of his solicitude required his ceaseless care to 
guard the lamp of life still flickering 1 its vital 
socket. Joyfulhe sees her laboring bosom heave 
in deep inspiration, as the fragrant breeze plays 
gently among her neglected tresses. Again her 
pulses beat the stroke of time, and recal her 
wandering senses from the shades of death, 
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replace the mind upon her native throne. Rous- 
ed, as it were, from a dream, she casts about her 
vacant eyes, unable to recognize surrounding 
objects, until at length they centered in steadfast 
aze upon her unknown deliverer. By him the 
balm of consolation was administered to her 
drooping spirits ;—by him the visionary thoughts 
which yet hovered around her distracted brain, 
were dispelled, as the rays of the rising sun dissi- 
pate the impendent mist of the mountain top; 
and in him she found a being whose every look 
and gesture told her, plainer than words could 
indicate, that his own happiness consisted in her 
contentment, which she certainly enjoyed so far 
as the peculiar circumstances of their condition 
would admit. : : 

A few days passed by, and the captive girl, 
Isabel Stewart, was again restored to blooming 
health; the delicate glow of the sweet rose re- 
sumed its native station on her lovely cheek; and 
her naturally vivacious eye again shone forth in 
prilliant and sparkling lustre. Having attained 
that age when female beauty possesses the most 
attractive charms of which it is susceptible, it 
were utterly vain for me to attempt the task of 
delineating her unrivalled corporeal and mental 
qualities. Would that I could, at this moment, 
inherit the descriptive talent of a Scott,a Byron, 
or a Thompson, that I might do adequate justice 
tothis chef d’eeuvre of nature. 

“She had the Asiatic eye, 

Dark as above us is the sky ; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moon-rise at midnight— 

Large, dark, and swimming in the stream 

Which seemed to melt in its own beam : 

All love, half languor, and half fire, 

Like saints that at the stake expire.” 
Her unsullied brow: was partly overshaded with 
rich clusters of jet black hair, that hung abun- 
dantly in careless tresses, the sport of every 
breeze, upon her finely moulded neck and stain- 
less bosom; an irresistibly captivating smile 
played about her sweet lips and cast,as it were, 
ahalo of enchantment around her angelic coun- 
tenance. With proportions so symmetrical as 
to contest the palm of victory with the light and 
graceful Hebe—with a heart as innocent and 
spotless as the new-fallen snow; and blessed by 
nature with an amiableness of disposition and 
unsophisticated purity of mind, that far excelled 
her external qualities, George beheld the youth- 
ful being whose life he had been the fortunate 
ineans Of preserving from an untimely end—aye, 
George, who had also arrived at that age, when 
strange mysterious thoughts take possession of 
the soul—a flame-- 

“O need I tell that passion’s name '” 


at whose altar both the monarch and the peasant 
bow with equally submissive obedience, and the 
resistless fascination of whose burning shafts 
declares its celestial emanation. 

Vhen we consider the peculiar circumstances 
under which Isabel and George had become ac- 
(uainted, in connection with the striking simili- 
tude manifested in the mental endowments, the 
tobleness of heart, and the prepossessing exte- 
‘or ot both, the presumption that a mutual at- 
‘achment also obtained, follows asa natural con- 
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sequence, inasmuch, as true moral excellence 
is always capable of appreciating and ready to 
acknowledge the inestimable value of similar 
virtues. Now, would this be a mistaken infe- 
rence, for such was the actual reality of the case. 
Cupid, the arch rogue, not content with exercis- 
ing absolute sway in the groves of Idalia, is ever 
upon the wing to obtain new conquests, when, 
by lucky chance, he observed these two fit sub- 
jects, and instantly drew from his quiver two 
= arrows, with which he transfixed their 
earts, and diffused imperceptibly through their 
breasts his unquenchable fires. Henceforth, 
whenever Isabel and George came into each 
other’s presence, whether upon the flowery lawn, 
the margin of the silvery streamlet, or the un- 
courtly wigwam, a mutual embarrassment ap- 
peared to prevail. Although a natural inclina- 
tion induced them to converse, yet neither was 
able to maintain the thread of the discourse, 
which was always incoherent, sometimes quite 
unintelligible, and at the same time interrupted 
by frequent sighing, by violent palpitations of the 
heart, and anon, by a sensation of instant suffo- 
cation; their countenances became suffused with 
deep and burning blushes, which, by the way, 
added new lustre to their beauty, and served to 
enkindle the nascent flame—the prelude to that 
intense ardor, which quickly insinuates itself 
into the innermost recesses of their souls. 
What, however, appeared most mysterious 
was, that neither could account for these re- 
markable phenomena—phenomena, which ap- 
peared to them wholly inexplicable, upon gene- 
ral principles, being, in fact, powerful effects 
without the shadow of an operating cause; hence, 
all their fine spun philosophy was totally con- 
founded. Little, indeed, did their innocence per- 
mit them to know of the Protean shapes which 
love assumes, when entering the secret laba- 
rynths of the human heart! These singular 
sensations, however, were soon succeeded by 
a different train of feelings; this peculiar em- 
barrassment, which is totally incompatible with 
all our ideas of that happiness which lovers de- 
rive from each other’s presence, quickly yielded 
its place to a state of mind, favorable for 
the communication and reception of those tender 
sentiments which are the offspring of true love. 
Not far from the respective habitations of Isa- 
bel and George, was a romantic grotto, formed 
in a stratum of solid limestone, whither, the mon- 
arch of day sinking into the bosomof the western 
deep, would always behold our lovers wending 
their way, since Cupid had roused up,their ten- 
der passions. This grotto, embellished with the 
rural simplicity of nature, despised such studied 
ornaments as gold or silvercan bestow ; instead 
of the richly colored tapestry, fabricated by the 
utmost efforts of human ingenuity, nature’s ar- 
chitect had garnished the entrance with racemi- 
ferous vines, suspended after the manner of rich 
festoons, the lively verdure of which was adorned 
with the delicious fruit of Bacchus ; whilst its 
various apartments were decorated with more 
than regal pomp and oriental splendor. Imme- 
diately upon entering, the visitor found himself 
in a room of large dimensity, with a hemispheri- 
cal roof, where the virtuoso might indulge his 
ruling passion in contemplating qusus nature in 
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her wildest and most.capricious pranks. From 
various parts of the ceiling, beautiful cream-co- 
lored and diaphanous stalactites projected in 
fantastic grandeur, over which an acqueous ftuid 
was incessantly flowing, which petrified at their 
extremities; and thus perpetuaily enlarging, 


massy columns supporting the spacious dome ; 
here and there were niches in the wall, contain- 
ing gigantic figures, as it were, the monuments of 
departed heroes; and anon, by way of variety, 
different species of insects and of reptiles, branch- 
ing antlers, and various antiquarian relics, that 
had, ages before, undergone the slow process of 
petrifaction, met the inquisitiveeye. In another 
place was represented, to the vivid imagination, 
a magnificent throne, with three embossed pil- 
lars on either side, and a number of dazzling sta- 
lactites above, whilst in front the petrifactions 
had assumed the appearance of rich and heavy 
drapery ; the tout ensemble of which, when illu- 
‘minated by torches, as the suspended drops at 
the extremities of the stony icicles, performed the 
part of prisms, exhibited to the view a scene than 
which the poet’s brain could not well conceive a 
more sublime and imposing spectacle. In front 
of the grotto stood an aged oak, whose towering 
summit had repelled the storms of successive 
enerations; and although its mouldering trunk 
re evident marks of the hand of time, yet its 
thick foliage of verdant green was impervious to 
the ardent rays of the sun. Beneath this cool, 
refreshing shade, there gently flowed a bubbling 
brook, whose translucent waves wantoned in 
sportful eddies around the projecting rocks and 
ahreut flexures of the meandrous banks, which 
serpentined with pleasing intricacy through a 
luxuriant meadow, where nature had spread out 
her verdant carpet, variegated with the various 
hues of a thousand flowers. And from these 
flowers, where the hum of the industrious honey 
bee is incessantly heard, emanated a delightful 
effluvium, which impregnated the gentle zephyrs 
with a grateful fragrance. 

Under the wide spreading boughs of this vene- 
rable oak, sacred to the memory of Jove, the 
delightful summer evenings glided happily away. 
Here the lovers breathed into each other’s souls 
the ardor of their affections, and the fervor of 
their feelings. Here was made a mutualavowal 
of that mysterious flame which, during the smiles 
of prosperity and the frowns of adversity, re- 
mains the same—nay, more; which, when the 
agonizing fires of sickness and sorrow are con- 
suming the tender vital cords of its object, shines 
forth with augmented lustre. It is then, indeed, 
that this virtuous passion appears in its own true 
image, being like the protecting ivy, which en- 
circles more closely the withering trunk of the 
age-stricken oak, as the storms of winter rage 
with increasing fury. 

In the contemplation of two such lovers as 
these, whose ardent vows were as free trom the 
least tincture of corruption as their unpractised 
hearts were from the alloy of guilt, there is 
something that affords peculiar satisfaction—that 
impresses the mind with something more than 
natural. Here is presented a devotion as pure 
and immaculate as that of a dying martyr—a 
passion so etherial, that if there be aught of mor- 
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tality that can survive the grave, this certa; 

must. Nurtured in the ag of "rural lie 
simplicity and openness of manners were princ;_ 
pal traits in the character of Isabel, whose inno- 
cent and unsuspecting heart was the seat of af- 


ng, | fections of a nature too subtile to be perceived by 
some had finally reached the floor, representing | 


the obtuse senses of the vicious, into whose per- 
ceptions the grosser passions can alone find ap 
entrance. The felicity to be derived from 4 
union with a female of this stamp, cannot possi. 


bly be estimated; for,as her devotion is more | 


intense than that of the fiery enthusiast, so her 
love is more priceless than the inexhaustible 
mines of Peru and Golconda. “ 1 would rather.” 
says a certain author, “ be the idol of one unsul. 
lied and unpractised heart, than the monarch of 
empires. I would rather possess the immaculated 
and impassioned devotion of one high-souled and 
enthusiastic virgin, than the sycophantic fawn- 
ings of millions.’ 

_ Meanwhile, as.Isabel and George were beguil- 
ing time upon the banks of the silver rivulet. 
whose borders were adorned with the rose, the 
jessamine, and honeysuckle, the war between the 
red and the white men was hastily approximat- 
ing its issue, which the young captives regarded 
as a favorable opportunity to escape from their 
protracted, though not rigorous imprisonment. 


On the part of the Indians, defeat followed close | 


upon the heels of defeat, until they were scarcely 


able to make the show of resistance. Philip had | 


been to solicit the alliance of the Mohawks, the 
most fierce and warlike of all the North Ameri- 
can Indians; but this important mission proved 
unsuccessful. Skulking about in the woods and 
swamps near Mount Hope, on his return, much 
disheartened by the series of misfortunes which 
attended the exertions of his countrymen, this 
renowned chief was surprised by Capt. Church, 
and the greater number of his few remaining ad- 
herents were put to the sword ; and among the 
prisoners were his own wife and son; Philip, 
however, found means to effect his own escape. 
Hunted down like a wild beast, and exasperated 
by the repeated failure of all his ambitious 
schemes, he now basely attempted to repair his 
own losses at the expense of one of his most faith- 
ful auxiliaries. The recent deprivement of his 
son, proved to him a severe affliction, which im- 
pelled him to demand of Washaloo the son that 
he had adopted. So unreasonable a request did 
not fail to excite the just anger and indignation 
of the latter, who resisted this arrogant assump- 
tion of power with that firmness which had al- 
ways marked his character. A bitter alterca- 
tion ensued, which resulted ina single combat 
between the twochiefs ; and, as a consequence, 
Washaloo withdrew his warriors from the field 
of action and departed for his own dommions. — 

Having no prospect of attaining his object by 
Biers. 3 means, Philip rashly endeavored tose- 
cure Templeton by force, when the Delaware 
sachem rushed upon him with a ferocity lilke that 
of the mountain cat, guarding ber young. © 
relenting vengeance and hostile fury were now 
expressed in the looks of the combatants—thelr 































eyes sparkled with fire like those of the lion andy 
| tiger, when they fight upon the extensive plait 
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with their arms entwined like serpents around 
each other. To either might then, indeed, the 
encouraging exclamation of ihe poet have been 


offered : 
“ Now, gallant knight, now hold thy own, 
No maiden’s arms are roundthee thrown.” 


Each one exerted his utmost skill and strength 
to throw his adversary—at one time by mere 
force, at another by surprise ; at length Washa- 
Joo,summoning up all his native energy of body, 
inan unguarded moment, threw himself forward 
with so desperate an effort, that the muscles of 
the back of Philip gave way; he fell to the 
sround and received upon himself his brawn 

antagonist. During this violent struggle, bot 

had been so closely engaged that neither was 
able to make use of his scalping-knife until this 
moment, when Washaloo, having fairly secured 
his opponent upon the ground, seized Philip’s 
own blade, and brandished it victoriously through 
the air. The image of death now stared Philip 
in the face; but he was too much of a hero to 
quake atits presence. Finding resistance vain, 
he bared his bosom and cried aloud, “ Strike ;” 
but instead of the blood of the famous Rhode 
Island sachern streaming in vengeance upon the 


thirsty blade, the naked weapon dropped its point | i 


i peace. 

*The brave honor the brave,” was the reply ; 
“and not when unarmed and powerless, can 
Washaloo sheath Philip’s own scalping-knife, 
that has drunk the blood of thousands, into the 
breast of an heroic confederate chief. Live! but 
learn from your defeat, that there are principles 
of honor and justice to direct men in their inter- 
course among one another! With you my con- 
nexion is now eternally absolved !” 

Thus was the life of Philip preserved, soon, 
however, to be sent to the gloomy regions of the 
dead by the hand of a Mohegan. 

_ This open rupture between the chiefs, plainly 
indicated tothe love-sick prisoners that the long 
meditated scheme of escaping, must be put into 
immediate execution, inasmuch as orders had 
already issued forth that every warrior be ready 
‘o take up the line of march at the dawn of the 
succeeding day. As no time was to be lost, it 
was at once agreed that shortly after midnight 
tiey would meet under the venerable oak at the 
outh of the grotto, and then, as there could be 
w difficulty in obtaining a h. :se from a neigh- 
voring enclosure, the rising sun would find them 
lar beyond the reach of their pursuers. The de- 
‘cending god of light now marked the silent ap- 
broach of the grey twilight, and soon the shady 
veil of night overspread the hemisphere; whilst 
the earth seemed to gasp after the circumambi- 
eit moisture. ** Tired nature’s sweet restorer”’ 
ere long sealed each mortal eye in the balmy 
ilessings of the night, save the two captives, 
whose agitated souls refused the gifts of soft re- 
bose. ‘The dead hour of midnight arrived, when 

“orge, with noiseless pace, stole forth from 
‘mong surrounding savages, locked in the silent 
rnbrace of Morpheus; and the beauteous Isa- 
el, with trembling steps, forsook her faithful 
hrotectress, whose anxious care, foreseeing her 
‘very wish, had always ministered to her wants 
vith maternal kindness. As but ashort distance 
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seemed then to separate the lovers, both antici- 
pated the joyous meeting with exulting hearts. 
Alas! how futile are the most highly wrought 
schemes of mortals, when adverse fortune frowns. 
How soon are the halcyon dreams of felicity ren- 
dered visionary, and succeeded by the heart-felt 
pangs of real and burning affliction! George 
arrived in safety at the appointed place; but 
Isabel, intercepted in her flight by straggling sa- 
vages of a different tribe, when danger was least 
dreamed of, was doomed to experience another 
and a more protracted trial of wretched captivi- 
ty. With painful anxiety he waited at the 7 
to for her arrival; every moment seemed an 
hour; in dreadful suspense he leaned forward 
and endeavored to catch the sound of her foot- 
steps, borne upon the scarcely stirring breeze of 
the dark wie govheond depth of night. At one 
time, half frantic with soul-felt anguish, he fore- 
bodes the most gluomy disasters ; but the rustling 
of a few leaves again inspires his heart with the 
hope of her immediate presence, too soon, alas ! 
to realize its fallacy. Again his mind relapses 
into its former mse f ; but anon, unwilling to give 
credence to such idle fears, he persuades him- 
self into the belief that, wearied by the tedious 
vigil, her heavy eyelids had yielded to the gentle 
influence of sleep. In this manner did the heavy 
hours glide away, until the night was so far spent 
that prudence no longer warranted the hazard 
of the enterprize. He now ventured to approach 
the wigwam where he fondly supposed the dear 
object of his solicitude rested in quiet repose ; 
and in confirmation of which, the melancholy si- 
lence of the grave reigned on every side. Ah! 
cruel delusion! Already the east began to indi- 
cate the dawn of approaching day, and to gild 
the courts of heaven with sacred light, when 
George, to avoid suspicion, sought his own tent 
with unwilling pace, resolved patiently to await 
an explanation of this mystery. 

No sooner were the golden doors of morning 
again unlocked by the rosy fingers of Aurora, 
and had the stars of heaven, influenced alike 
with fear and envy at the diffusing beams of Phe- 
bus, retired to conceal their fading fires in the 
bosom of the ocean, than the noisy tumult of 
raising the camp, resounded in every quarter ; 
when George, his bosom heaving with the pain- 
ful vicissitudes of hope and fear, approached 
with hasty strides the wigwam commonly occu- 
pied by Isabel and her uncivilized guardianess, 
where he found the latter in great distress, occa- 
sioned by the absence of the important charge 
intrusted to her care. The feelings of Temple- 
ton can be better imagined than described, when 
he learned that she had disappeared during the 
night. A diligent search was immediately insti- 
tuted; runners were sent out in various direc- 
tions, but it was allin vain: no tidings of her 
having been seen or heard of, arrived by those 
that returned. 

Among the bustling warriors, every counte- 
nance gleamed with the rays of delight; the buoy- 
ant hearts of all were elated with unbounded joy 
at the not far distant prospect of again beholding 
their longdeserted homes, and all the fascinating 
scenes connected with that sacred name; but in 
the midst of this joyous jubilee the adopted son of 
Washaloo stood alone, seared, as it were, by the 
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lightnings of heaven. The bright hopes, which 
the day before were the cherished inmates of his 
breast, were now as a visionary dream; they had 
vanished like the glittering meteor that shoots 
athwart the firmanent of night ; the ideal images 
of felicity, upon which his lips had loved to dwell, 
and his extasied soul had delighted to linger in 
enraptured meditation, were now as burning 
coals to his bereaved and desolate heart. But, 
just on the eve of setting out upon their march 

omewards, one of the runners returned, bring- 
ing intelligence that a female captive had been 
seen the ‘preceding night, in possession of a par- 
“A of Indians, supposed to be from the Hudson 

iver. This information afforded George a 
gleam of consolation and of hope, as their own 
route lay through that section of the country; 
but its effects were not unlike that of the vivid 
lightning, which flashes with a transient corus- 
cation through the dismal darkness of a tempes- 
tuous night, serving only to render the benighted 
traveller more sensible of his gloomy condition. 

Already are the deserted fortifications beyond 
the reach of the naked eye; onward they march 
day after day, no incident occurring to interrupt 
the monotonous regularity of their motion. How- 
ever, the best directed efforts of Washaloo to 
obtain information reiative to Isabel, proved ut- 
terly abortive ; but onward still the valiant band 
progresses with measured pace, until finally the 
romantic Delaware, rolling along in silent digni- 
ty and majestic grandeur, bursts upon the eager 
gaze of the delighted sons of the forest. And 
soon a scene of heart-felt interest was displayed 
on the surface of its waters: with hasty sweeps 
the pliant oar urges forward through the liquid 
expanse a multitude of scattered canoes, laden 
with old men, women, and children, in whose 
countenances were strangely blended the sensa- 
tions of pleasure and of pain; that, because the 
mind already feasts upon the exquisite delights 
flowing from an interview with one whomay con- 
stitute the charm of existence itself; and this, 
because some anxious fears, peradventure too 
well grounded, may forebode his absence in the 
returned ranks, having, long since, on the field 
of battle, glutted the cravings of a dog or vul- 
ture’s voraciousness. Although George was re- 
ceived into the family of Washaloo with all imagi- 
nable marks of kindness, yet, to him, it was far 
from affording him the least gratification ; Isabel 
was the all-engrossing object that wholly absorb- 
ed his every thought,and it was naught but her re- 
storation that could restore his perturbated 
mind to its proper equilibrium. Her image eve- 
ry where pursued and unceasingly haunted him, 
as it were, an incubus preying upon the vitals of 
his constitution, and chaining the current of his 
heart’s blood. 

He made no attempt to desert the family of 
Washaloo; for his assistance, which was freely 
granted to the utmost of his power, held out the 
only plausible hope of regaining the lost object 
of his affections. Month after month passed 
heavily along; but the most steady exertions 
were unable to elicit the least knowledge in re- 
gard to the lost girl, until, finally despairing of 
ever again beholding the idol of his soul, he was 
nigh falling a victim to the influence of his depres- 





sing passions; the gifts of soft repose became a 
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stranger to his dejected eyes; mindless of food and 
drink, he wasted away with life-consuming sighs 
and sorrows—a sad spectacle of human woe, .’ 
length new prospects opened upon his view, af- 
fording a gleam of hope to his disconsolate and 
melancholy spirits; but it too was not unlike the 
forms traced upon the sand of the beach, by the 
finger of gay and thoughtless infancy—erased 
the next breeze, or the succeeding tide—the eye 
discerns naught save the ever-changeful surface 
of the barren, chaotic strand. 

Learning that a treaty was to be negotiated 
between various Indian tribes and an English- 
man, named Penn, who had formed a settlement 
several miles above the confluence of the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill Rivers, he imagined that 
this convention would offer a favorable opportu- 
nity for ascertaining something in relation to the 
fate of Isabel; even the melancholy satisfaction 
of knowing that her gentle and loving spirit had 
winged its flight to that undiscovered country 
whence no traveller returns, would have been 
far more preferable than his present state of 
dreadful uncertaintyj; for then, indeed, he would 
have cherished the fond hope that, ere long, his 
own spirit might roam with her’s through the 
boundless regions of ethereal essence—those sa- 
cred domains of peace, which are neither invad- 
ed by war, thirsting for blood, nor by envy which, 
like aviper,wounds with envenomed tooth,the bo- 
som that fostered this emblem of ingratitude— 
where the chilling frosts of winter and the burn- 
ing heat of the dog-star are never feit—where 
fountains of living water and trees of life have a 
ceaseless existence—where the hunger of the 
soulis satiated with ambrosial food, the inexhaus- 
tible source of such pleasure and joy asa moth- 
er feels at the return of an only son, whom she 


believed to be dead; and where there is no death § 


to cloud the meridian blaze of eternal light and 
life; but, absorbed in celestial radiance, the soul 
swims in sacred and supreme delight. 

The period assigned for the concluding of the 
treaty arrived,and Washaloo, accompanied by 


his adopted son, attended in person, to whom the | 


duty of officiating as chief arbiter on the side of 
the natives, was awarded by universal consent, 
in consideration of his well known character of 
steady justice and unwavering integrity. The 
conditions of the compact were soon amicably 
settled, with entire satisfaction to both parties; 
and the signature of Washaloo, once fixed upon 
the parchment, was a sufficient guarantee for the 
faithful performance of its stipulations. These 
national affairs being transacted, the personal 
concern of Templeton now claimed some notice: 
A diligent inquiry was instituted among the 
chiefs of the different tribes, as well as among 
the English settlers, but the result proved worse 
than vain; for the delightsome vista of a last 
hope, the only solace that yet sustained his droop- 
ing spirits, was now obscured by the pear 
clouds of disappointment. The cup of woe ha 
been drained to its very dregs, and these too me 
fell to his afflictive lot ; inexorable fate dems 
ed a further sacrifice, and bitter indeed was te 
draught. ‘ 
George was now undetermined whether tore 
turn with Washaloo, or to endeavor to escape 
and seek his way to Boston; but when he r¢ 
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fected that were he to fail in his attempt, the 
punishment of an ignominious death would be 
the consequence ; and should he secrete himself 
among the colonists, and not be delivered up 
when demanded, open hostility would be the in- 
evitable result ; moreover, that he had now lost 
all relish for the enjoyments of social life, and 
that existence itself, on its present terms, was 
scarcely any longer desirable,—his own inclina- 
tions led him to seek that solitude which the 
home of Washaloo afforded to his rturbed 
mind. Accordingly he returned to the roof of 
his Indian parent, more dispirited than ever; a 
picture of sad despair, he now wandered about 
among the children of nature, an isolated being 
—aye, the veriest misanthrope in christendom. 
*k 


Although Penn’s Colony, considered as a 
whole, consisted of men no less remarkable for 
their purity of manners and honorable deport- 
ment, than for their steady observance of the 
principles of justice and integrity, yet, as in eve- 
ry other society, there were some that utterly 
disregarded even the common laws of morality. 
The depredations of this latter class upon their 
red neighbors, were nigh several times involving 
the whole settlement in a bloody contest with the 
natives; but the conciliating spirit of the illus- 
trious Penn, always prevailed over the not un- 
reasonable wrath of the natives, burning with the 
desire of fierce revenge ; and thus, by satisfying 
the demands of justice, he not unfrequently 
brightened the chains of friendship, when the 
lowering clouds of the horizon threatened mo- 
mentarily to burst upon the heads of the colo- 
nists, with all the fury of the howling tempest.— 
In one of these rencontres, the Indians retalia- 
ted with such spirit that the whites were obliged 
to seek safety by flight, to the no small hazard of 
their own lives; but the English, entertaining an 
exalted opinion of their own superiority, were 
unwilling to brook this outrage upon their digni- 
ty, and hence they determined to punish them for 
exercising the unwarrantable arrogance of as- 
serting their own rights and liberties. With this 
object in view, they resolved to put to death the 
first natives they should meet, regardless either 
of age or sex, foolishly imagining thus to intimi- 
date the proud spirit which knows no restraint. 
Proceeding along the Delaware, a canoe was 
perceived at a considerable distance, slowly ap- 
proaching—aye, a canoe in which glided alon 
the smooth waters, in imaginary security, a 
that is held most dear in the paternal bosom—a 
wile, and the sacred pledges of their mutual af- 
lections. The hellish sculs of the whites now 
burned for the slaughter ; each one, with his ri- 
le, took unerring aim, and the next moment the 
shrieks of five innocent victims weltering in 
Meir gore, echoed along the banks of the Dela- 
hese As each ball had played its mortal part, 
lr sufferings were but momentary, and soon 
€ silence of the grave held dominion over the 
hee event. Jt was the family of Washaloo! 
PP on setting sun was now darting his last rays 
” iquely across the variegated landscape bor- 
tui on the Delaware, when Washaloo, re- 
din ing from a hunting excursion, observed a 
ar, silently floating along the current of the 
am. His practised eye soon discovered from 
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its blood-stained sides, that the hand of death had 
been at work. Urged by motives of humanity, 
he swam into the river with the laudable inten- 
tion of bringing the canoe to the shore, and con- 
ferring upon its tenants the rites of burial ; but 
what mind can conceive the intensity of anguish 
that penetrated his soul, when he recognized in 
the ghastly and distorted countenances of the 
ensanguined victims, those whom he had left that 
morning under his own roof, the abode of hospi- 
tality, in the full enjoyment of health and pros- 
eng Bs The boasted wealth of language wears 

ut the garb of penury, when —— oyed in the 
description of a scene like this ;—the most high- 
ly wrought representation of soul-felt horror and 

ark despair, portrays but in faint colors the 
stern reality. But, in the midst of this lamenta- 
ble scene, his wonted firmness of mind did not, for 
a moment, forsake him; the remains of the dead 
demanded the performance of a last office, which 
he resolved forthwith to have accomplished.— 
With his mournful cargo he immediately procee- 
ded homewards, where the direful spectacle did 
not fail to excite in the breasts of his warriors the 
fiercest passions of revenge, the sudden ebullition 
of which, even the sternness of Washaloo could 
scarcely restrain; nor did George Templeton, 
who had, in the interim, been absent on one of 
his solitary rambles, gurvey the scene with unaf- 
fected looks ;—the presence of actual misery, 
roused his morbid imagination from indulging in 
its all-absorbing thoughts, and his abstracted 
mind for once again took cognizance of the sober 
realities of life. 

The heroic valor and restless spirit of the war- 
riors, ere long, again and again impelled them to 
urge their chief to conduct them to battle, to 
avenge the blood of murdered innocence ; but the 
unfortunate sachem as often curbed the boiste- 
rous vehemence of their passions. 

“* The great Penn, in his intercourse with us,” 
replied he, “‘ has always evinced the most strict 
principles of equity, and in no instance has he 
for a moment hesitated to deliver into the hands 
of justice, those that have heretofore violated 
the conditions of our treaty. How inconsistent 
with uprightness were it then on our part, before 
acquainting him with the facts and demanding 
justice, to cut down the tree of peace with the 

attle-axe, and stain the green grass, that grows 
under its branches, with the blood of our white 
brethren! Itis true, that the nature of the inju- 
ry is such that it cannot be repaired; but were I 
to yield the sanction of official authority to your 
umportunities, we, in fact, would be the aggres- 
sors—we would violate the principles of good 
faith, that lofty virtue upon whose stability de- 
pends not only the happiness of individuals, but 
the peace, prosperity, and glory of nations.” He 
said: instantly the raging tumult ceased, and, 
obedient to wisdom an linteites. the warlike 

band obeyed with obsequious demeanor. 

Thus spake the virtuous man and the consum- 
mate soldier, as long as reason and volition held 
dominion over his actions ; but, ere long, the vio- 
lent clashing of the most powerful passions of 
the human heart, dethroned reason itself, when 
the instinctive feelings of revenge, no longer 
controlled by moral laws, irresistibly impelled 





him into the most precipitate rashness which the 
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wildest delirium is capable of perpetrating. His 
noble mind had suffered a wreck upon the arid 
deserts of despair, where no redeeming oasis 
kindly offers refreshment to the exhausted spirits 
of the disheartened wanderer. A curse as dark, 
deep, and deadly, as the malediction of a fiend, 

gainst the entire race of whites, now rested on 
his feverish lips. Unobserved by his unsuspect- 
ing Indian friends, he issued forth in the dead 
hour of midnight, and directed his hasty strides 
towards the settlement of the whites, firmly re- 
solved to immolate on the altar of avengement, 
every European whose ill fortune it might be to 
fallinto his power; but the generous heart of his 
adopted son, who perceived his mental aberra- 
tion, with filial solicitude bestowed upon him a 
watchful eye; quite ignorant of the bloody ob- 
ject that Washaioo now so fondly cherished, he 
followed his footsteps with unfatigued pace, 
through the dark and illimitable aa-ower 
hill, over dale, through swamps and thickets. 

* * * 


It was early on a pleasant morning of the lat- 
ter part of June, that a lovely young female, with 
pensive looks and downcast eyes, was strolling 
along the banks of the Delaware, indulging the 
vain hope of quenching, for a short time, the in- 
cessant fires that rankled at her heart, in the ro- 
scid pleasures flowing from contemplating the 
delightful prospect of nature, and inhaling the 
salutary breeze of the morning. The glorious 
luminary of day, arrayed in unrivalled splendor, 
was just mounting the orient vault of heaven, re- 
novating the delighted earth with fresh anima- 
tion, and clothing all nature with new beauty; 
soft and gentle were the odoriferous zephyrs that 
whispered through the verdant forest, but still 
more sweet were the dulcet notes of the song- 
sters of the grove, chaunting their matin hymn 
of praise—strains more melodious than the AZo- 
lian harp—more charming than the lyre of Or- 
pheus, or the tuneful voices of the sacred Nine— 
aye, strains to which even Apollo might have lis- 
tened with admiration and delight. The surround- 
ing scenery was magnificently grand and ro- 
mantic: on the one side the majestic Delaware 
rolled along its tributary waters towards the 
ocean, with silent dignity and imposing grandeur; 
on the other side, the golden harvest, ready for 
the reaper’s sickle, waved upon the luxuriant 
fields, to reward the labor of the agriculturalist, 
like that which Ceres maturates on the plains of 
Enna. All the objects of nature seemed to vie 
with one another in producing the most delight- 
ful and picturesque landscape; but in the midst 
of this profusion of nature’s beauties and blan- 
dishments, the youthful maiden, but lately ran- 
somed from captivity through the munificence of 
the benevolent Penn, found no assuaging balm 
to sooth the bitter asperities of the rugged path of 
life. A monument of woe, she wandered solitarily 
along the green and flowery banks, whilst her 
active thoughts were roaming among far distant 
objects—the lovely scenes of her childhood—the 
endearments associated with the sacred name of 
a long lost home—the anticipated embrace of a 
disconsolate mother, mourning her daughter as 
numbered among the victims of Indian barbarity 
—and last, though not least, the holy vows of her 
betrothed, from whom a cruel destiny had torn 
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her, when circumstances bid most fair to realize 
the speedy consummation of their fondest hopes. 
Such were the all-engrossing subjects that alter. 
nately absorbed her whole attention, and fixed 
her mind in a steadfast reverie. 

On a sudden, her ears are saluted by a shrill 
and frantic war-whoop—a terrific yell, expres- 
sive of that horrid satisfaction which the pros- 
pect of revenge afforded to the burning passions 
that revelled in the breast of the American na- 
tive; her eyes beheld a blood-stained object, in 
whose countenance where blended the looks of 
demoniacal phrenzy and horrid desperation.— 
With a reo rasp he seized her swooning 
body and cast it to the ground. Although his own 
spirits were now succumbing under the fatal 
drain of the vital current issuing from a wound 
caused by his own furious hand, yet he eagerly 
endeavored to gratify his predominant passion of 
revenge, by inflicting a mortal blow with his to- 
mahawk; but as the weapon gleamed on high, 
vertigo seized his exanguious brain, and the keen 
edge, directed by his quivering eye, was buried 
in the soil, remote from its intended aim. The 
exhausted system of the wounded Indian, how- 
ever, soon reacted, when reason resumed her 
native throne, and all the fire and wonted ener- 
gy of the warrior again shone forth in the ex- 
pressive eye of WAsHALOo ; but instantly the 
visage of despair overclouded his brow, and an 
horrific chill penetrated the depth of his soul, 
as the recollection of his mighty woes flashed 
with electric quickness across his mind. With 
feelings of harrowing remorse, he now felt con- 
scious of having acted inconsistently with the 
whole tenor of his life; and, in the bitterness_of 
his soul, he exclaimed, 

** Why has an evil spirit, in the gloomy hour of 
tribulation, tempted me to violate, with a sacri- 
legious hand, the sacred laws of nature? Wasit 
not sufficient to fill up the spacious measure of 
my woes, that 1 was plunged to the utmost depths 
of dark despair and unutterable wretchedness ? 
Oh! ye cruel powers, that sport with the desti- 
nies of mankind! could it not suffice that the 
lamp of life should be extinguished in the damp 
and dismal shades of an ignominious death ; but 
must needs dishonor the fair escutcheon of my 
fame with the indelible stigma of having infring- 
ed that faith, which has always been arrayed in 
a garment pure and unsullied as the new-fallen 
snow—which has always been as clear as the 
crystal current from the rock, and sincere as the 
smile of infant innocence, when it rests on the 
bosom that bore it, in peaceful slumbers.” 

Whilst he yet spoke, the adopted son arrived 
with fatigate pace, panting from the effects of his 
violent exertions in pursuing the footsteps of his 
foster-father, whom ~ had, all the way, traced 
by means of a small dog, the only companion of 
his solitude. The eyes of young Templeton 10- 
stantly met those of the unwounded, though 
much terrified, girl, whose senses were Just 
awakened from a state of insensibility ; and no 
sooner were their glances interchanged, than 4 
mutual recognition ensued. It was Isabel Stew- 
art! The imagination of the sympathetic rea: 
der is left to conceive the intense surprise a0 
unbounded ecstacy that followed this joyful gis- 
covery. Involuntarily they rushed to each oth- 
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er’s arms, and in silence flowed the unrestrained 
tears of glowing transport, suppressing the pow- 
er of giving utterance to the rapturous delights 
that pervaded their ravished souls ; however, to 
attempt a description were but to expose the 
poverty of language, even though my pen were 
dipped in the empyreal fire of a Milton’s sublimi- 
ty—of a Virgil’s tenderness, and a Homer’s sim- 
licity. 
' In ‘the visage of Washaloo, the impress of 
death’s signet was plainly visible; although he 
was conscious of the silent appreach of the stern 
tyrant, yet he still retained his self-possession 
and equanimity of mind. A smile of satisfaction 
seemed to play over his moribund countenance, 
as he cast a long and a last look upon Isabel and 
George, whom he now saw restored to that happi- 
ness which they had so long desired ; but the no- 
ble spirit of the illustrious chief, whose thread of 
life had been destined, that hour, te be divided 
by the fates, was now compelled to yield to the 
iron grasp of the frozen hand of death; a dying 
languor diffused itself through all the members 
ofhis body; a thick mist overspread his eyes; a 
cold sweat covered his body; anda hollow un- 
earthly groan issued from his breast. He sank 
down convulsively into the arms of those whom he 


had always regarded with the tender affections of | _ 


a father, and, the next moment, eternal darkness 
veiled his eyes. 

Due obsequies being paid to the chieftain’s re- 
jiques, and his lonely grave bedewed with the 
tears of the lovers, it yet remains for me to men- 
tion, as will be readily conjectured, that shortly 
after this occurrence, our children of misfortune 
were restored to their parents and friends, and 
subsequently united in the bonds of matrimeny ; 
and a more lovely pair surely never breathed 
the holy vows of marriage, befere the hymenial 
altar. In the bliss of the present they forgot the 
dangers and privations of the past. Time winged 
along his ceaseless course almost unobserved, 
his pinions glittering with the pearls of hope, and 
his brow clothed in sunshine. And thus did the 
tideofill-fortune ebb at last, whilst IsaneL SrEw- 
Antand GgorGE TEMPLETON were borne upon 
its retiring waters to the blissful regions of an 
Eden of happiness. 

Pn 


We published, not long since, an interesting biogra- 
phical sketch of General Mercer, a revolutionary offi- 
cer, who fell fighting for our independence. The edi- 
tor of the American System, published at Princeton, 
near which Mercer fought and died, adds to the 
biography these remarks — 


_ This short historic sketch is well written, and we 
lully believe, true to the very letter, a part of which we 
‘ave more than once listened to the recital of with 
thrilling interest, while it fell from the lips of her who 
nursed and watched over the dying hero, during his 
excruciating suflerings for nine days after the battle. 

hen it is recollected that those wretched, half-starv- 
ed, halt-clothed, frest bitten troops, had been fighting 
the regular British army under Lord Comwallis, at 
‘tenton, the day before—that they had been march. 
ing all night, with scarcely any supper; the ground, 
which was muddy and almost impassable the day pre- 
vious, but from the sudden change of the weather to 
*xcessive cold, had become frozen very hard and 
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rough ; under all these distressing circumstances Gen. 
Mercer, with his small detachment of two or three 
hundred, who were nearly half a mile in advance of 
the main body of Americans, rushed gallantly forward 
to seize a tavourable position to hold the enemy in 
check until Washington should come up; but for 
want of bayonets, and being attacked by nearly dou- 
ble his number of f:esh British tioops, his men were 
obliged to fall back a short distance—although not 
until they had given a close and well-directed fire, 
which brought downthe British captain and several ot 
his men. 

The British, after returning the fire, rushed on with 
the bayonet; at this critical moment General Mercer's 
horse was shot, and before he could extricate himself 
he was surrounded by the enemy, who refused him 
quarter. ‘Thus died this gallant officer, in the prime of 
life, regretted by all who knew him. 

sinnerman 


Written for the Casket. 
THE DEAD MOTHER. 


‘** Come hither, child, and kneel! 
A blessing’s gone! A noble form is riven, 
Zo darken this cold earth, and gladden Heaven.” 


My mother slumbers yet, 
Although the sun arrayed in robes of light, 
_ Hath rent in twain the ebon veil-of night, 
And gilded lawn and hill; 
The breeze is playing with her locks of jet, 
And the lark carol’s shrill. 


Mother ope your closed eyes ! 

Dew-drops are sparkling on the bending flowers, 

You used not thus to spend the morning hours, 
But knelt with me in prayer 

To Him, whose dwelling is the vaulted skies, 
Who reigneth every where. 


Cannot those pale lips speak ? 

My once loved voice is unregarded now, 

And drops have gather’d on that marble brow 
Of cold and heayy dew. 

There is strange beauty in that sunken cheek, 
Though fled its rosy hue. 


Her sleepingdreams are sweet ; 
The calm expression of that shrouded eye 
No sign betrays of mental agony; 
So ptacid is her rest ! 
One fold she stirs net, of the snowy sheet 
Which wraps her breast. 


Dear sister, hither come! 

Print one fond kiss upon that pallid face 

Where smiles in sleep retain their dwelling-place: 
You heed not my request ! 

If thou art, sister, sorrowful and dumb, 
I am indeed unblest. 


Her hand is icy cold! 
Its grasp was Once with love-maternal warm ; 
Can nothing, Father, wake her slumbering form 
From that unearthly sleep ? 
You answer not, but tear-drops I behold 
in eyes unused to weep. 
“ Father.” - 
Ceace! cease thy prattlings child ! 
Thy words no balm te wounded breasts impart, 
But pierce like daggers keen, my stricken heart. 
Tears | have cause to shed ; 
With phrenzied grief my brain is growing wild, 
Thy mother, boy, is dead! 
AVON BARD. 











From the Saturday Fvening Post. 

The following interesting narrative of a fight 
with the Waccos and Tawackanies, Indians, in 
Texas, amounting to 164. and a party of Ameri- 
cans—nine men and two boys, eleven in num- 
ber—is related by Razin P. Bowie, Esq. one 
of that party, now in this city. 

On the 2d of November, 1831. we left the 


town of St. Antonia de Baxar for the silver | 


mines, on the St. Saba river; the party consist- 
ing of the following named persons :—Razin P. 
Bowie, James Bowie, David Buchannan, Ro- 
bert Armstrong, Jesse Wallace, Matthew Doyle, 
Cephas R. Hamm, James Corriel), Thomas 
M'‘Caslin, Gonzales and Charles, servant boys. 
Nothing particular occurred until the 19th, on 
which day, about ten, A. M., we were overhaul- 
ed by two Camancha Indians and a Mexican 
captive, who had struck our trail and followed 


it. They stated that they belonged to Isaonie’s | 
party, a chief of the Camancha tribe, sixteen in | 
number, and were on tietr road to St. Antonia, | 


with a drove of horses, which they had taken 


from the Waccos and ‘Tawackanies. and were | 


sibout returning them to their owners, citizens of 
St. Antonia. After smoking and talking with 
them about an hour, and making then a few 
presents of tobacco, powder, shot, &c., they re- 
iurned to their party, who were waiting at the 
S}lano river. 

We continued our journey until night closed 
upon us, when we encamped. The next 
morning, between daylight and sunrise, the 
above named Mexican captive returned to our 
camp, his horse very much fatigued; and who, 
after eating and smoking, stated to us that he 
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had been sent by his chief, Isaonie, to inform us 
we were followed by 124 T’awackanie and 
Wacco Indians, and forty Caddos had joined 
them, who were determined to have our scalps 
atall risks. Isaonie had held a talk with them 
all the previous afternoon. and endeavoured to 
dissuade them from their purpose ; but they still 
persisted, and left bim enraged, and pursued our 
trail. As a voucher for the truth of the above, 
the Mexican produced his ecbhief’s silver medal, 
which is common among the natives in such 
cases. He further stated, that bis chief request- 
ed him to say, that he had but sixteen men, badly 
armed,and without ammunition; but if we would 
{return and join him, such succour as he could 
give us he would. But knowing that the enemy 
| lay between us and him, we deemed it more pru- 
|dent to pursue our journey and endeavour to 
reach the old fort on the St. Saba river, before 
night, distance thirty miles. ‘The Mexican then 
returned to his party, and we proceeded on. 
Throughout the day, we encountered bad 
roads, being covered with rocks,and the horses’ 
feet being worn out, we were disappointed in not 
reaching the fort. In the evening we had some 
difficulty in picking out an advantageous spot 
where io encamp for the night. We however 
made choice of the best that offered, which was 
a cluster of live-oak trees, some thirty or forty 
in number, about the size of a man’s body. To 
the northof them was a thicket of live-oak bushes, 
about ten feet high, forty yards in length and 
twenty in breadth. To the west,at the distance 
of thirty-five or forty yards, ran a stream of wa- 
ter. F 
The surrounding country was an open pral- 
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rie, interspersed with a few trees, rocks, and 
broken land. ‘Phe trail which we came on lay 
to the eastof our encampment. After taking 
the precaution to prepare our spot for defence, 
by cutting a road inside the thicket of bushes, 
ten feet from the outer edge all around, and 
clearing the prickly pears from amongst the 
bushes, we hobbled our horses, and placed sen- 
tinels for the night. We were now distant six 
miles from the old fort above mentioned, which 
was built by the Spaniards, in 1752, for the pur- 
pose of protecting them while working the sil- 
ver mines, which are a mile distant. A few 
years after, it was attacked by the Camancha 
Indians, and every soul put to death. Since 
that time it has never been occupied. Within 
the fort is a church, which, had we reached be- 
fore night, it was our intention to have occupied 
to defend ourselves against the Indians. The 
fort surrounds about one acre of land, under a 
twelve feet stone wall. 

Nothing occurred throughout the night, and 
we lost no time, in the morning, in making pre- 
parations for continuing our journey to the fort; | 
and when in the act of starting, we discovered | 
the Indians on our trail to the east, about two | 
hundred yards distant, and a feotman about fifty | 
yards ahead of the main body, with his face to 
the ground, tracking. 
given, and all hands to arms. 
and both saddle and pack horses were immedi- 
ately made fast to the trees. As soon as they 
found we had discovered them, they gave the 
war whoop, halted and commenced stripping, 
preparatory to action. A few mounted Indians 


were reconnoitering’ the ground; amongst them | 


we discovered a few Caddo Indians, by the cut 
of their hair, who had always previously been 
friendly to Americans. 

Their numbers being so far greater than 
ours, (164 to 11,) it was agreed that Razin P. 
Bowie should be sent out to talk with them, and 
endeavour to compromise rather than attempt a 
fight. He accordingly started, with David Bu- 
channan in company, and walked up to within 
about forty yards of where they had halted, and 
requested them, in their own tongue, to send 
forward their chief, as he wanted to talk with 
him. Their answer was—‘ how de do? how de 
do?’—in English, and a ¢ischarge of twelve 
shot at us, one of which broke Buchannan’s leg. 
Bowie returned their salutation with the con- 
ients of a double barrelled gun and a pistol. 
He then took Buchannan on his shoulder, and 
started back to the encampment. They then 
opened a heavy fire upon us, which wounded 


Buchannan in two more places slightly, and | 


plercing Bowie’s hunting shirt in several places, 
without doing himany injury. When they found 
their shot failed to bring Bowie down, eight 
Indians on foot took after him with their toma- 
hawks, and when close upon him, were disco- 
vered by his’ party, who rushed out with their 
rifles and brought down four of them—the other 
tour retreating back to the main body. We 
then returned to our position, and all was still 
‘or about five minutes. 

We then discovered a hill to the north-east, 
at the distance of sixty yards, red with Indians, 
who opened a heavy fire on us, with loud yells. 


AN INDIAN BATTLE. 


The cry of Indians was | 
We dismounted, | 
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| Their chief, on horse-back, urging them in a 
|loud and audible voice to the charge, walking 
i his horse perfectly composed. When we first 
discovered him, our guns were all empty, with 
| the exception of Mr. Hiamm’s. James Bowie 
‘cried out, ‘who is loaded?” Mr. Hamm ob- 
| served, ‘‘l am.” He then was told to shoot that 
, Indian on horseback. He did so, and broke his 
‘leg and killed his horse. We now discovered 
'him hopping round his horse on one leg, with 
his shield on his arm to keep off the balls. By 
this time four ef our party being reloaded, fired 
at the same instant, and all the balls took effect 
through the shield. He fell, and was immedi- 
ately surrounded by six or eight of his tribe, who 
picked him up and bore him off. Several of 
these were shot down by our party. The whole 
body then retreated back of the hill, out of our 
sight, with the exception of a few Indians who 
bas running about from tree to tree, out of gun 
shot. 

They now covered the hill the second time, 
bringing up their bowmen, who had not been in 
action before, and commenced a heavy fire with 
balls and arrows; which we returned by a well 
directed aim with our rifles. At this instant, 
another chief appeared on horseback, near the 
| spot where the last one fell. The same question 
of who was loaded, was asked ; the answer was, 
‘nobody; when little Charles, the mulatto ser- 
| vant, came running up with Buchannan’s rifle, 
| which had not been discharged since he was 
wounded, and handed it to James Bowie, who 
instantly fired, and brought him down from his 
'horse. He was surrounded by six or eight of 
his tribe, as was the last, and bore off under our 
'fire. During the time we were engaged in de- 
fending ourselves from the Indians on the hill, 
some fifteen or twenty of the Caddo tribe had 
succeeded in getting under the. bank of the 
creek in our rear, at about forty yards distance, 
and opened a fire upon us, which wounded Mat- 
thew Doyle, the ball entering in the left breast 
and out the back. As soon as he cried out he 
was wounded, Thomas M‘Caslin hastened to the 
spot where he fell, and observed,** where is the 
Indian that shot Doyle.’ He was told by a more 
experienced hand not to venture there, as, from 
the report of their guns, they must be riflemen, 
At that instant he discovered an Indian, and 
|while in the act of raising his piece, was shot 
| through the centre of the body, and expired. 
| Robert Armstrong exclaimed, * damn the In- 
dian that shot M‘Caslin, where is he?’?” He was 
also told not to venture there, as they must be 
riflemen; but on discovering an Indian, and 
while bring his gun up, he was fired at, and 
| part of the stock of his gun cut off, and the ball 
| lodged against the barrel. During this time our 
| enemies had formed a complete circle around 
|us, occupying the points of rocks, scattering 
trees and bushes. The firing then became gene- 
‘ral from all quarters. 
| J inding our situation too much exposed among 
the trees, we were obliged to leave it, and take 
‘10 the thickets. The first thing necessary was 
| to dislodge the riflemen from un¢er the bank of 
‘the creek, who were within point-blank shot. 

This we soon succeeded in, by shooting the most 
of them through the head, as we had the advan- 
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tage of seeing them when they could not see us. 

he road we had cut round the thicket the 
night previous, gave us now an advantageous 
situation over that of our enemy, as we had a 
fair view of them in the prarie, while we were 
completely hid. We baffled their shots by moy- 
ing six or eight feet the moment we had fired, as 
their only mark was the smoke of our guns. 
They would put twenty balls within the size of 
a pocket handkerchief, where they had seen the 
smoke. In this manner we foucht them two 
hours, and had one man wounded, James Cor- 
riell, who was shot through the arm, and the 
ball lodged in the side, first cutting away a bush, 
which prevented it from penetrating deeper than 
the size of it. 

They now discovered that we were not to be 
dislodged from the thicket, and the uncertainty 
of killing us at random shot; they suffering very 
much from the fire of our rifles, which brought 
half a dozen down at every round. They now 
determined to resort to stratagem, by putting 
fire to the dry grass in the prairie, for the double 
purpose of routing us from our position, and, 
under cover of the smoke, to carry away their 
dead and wounded,which lay near us. The 
wind was now blowing from the west, and they 
, ree the fire in that quarter, where it burnt 

own all the grass to the creek, and then bore 
off to the right and left, leaving around our po- 
sition a space of about five acres that was un- 
touched by the fire. Under cover of this smoke, 
they succeeded in carrying off a portion of their 
dead and wounded. In the mean time, our party 
were engaged in scraping away the dry grass 


and leaves from our wounded men and bagzage, 


> 


to prevent the fire from passing over it; and 
hkewise, in pulling up rocks and bushes to an- 
swer the purpose of a breastwork. 
_ They now discovered they had failed in rout- 
img us by the fire, as they had anticipated. They 
then re-occupied the points of rocks and trees in 
tte prairie, and commenced another attack. The 
firing continued for some time, when the wind 
suddenly shifted to the north,and blew very 
hard. We soon learned our dangerous situa- 
tion, should the Indians succeed in putting fire 
to the small spot which we occupied, and kept 
a strict watch all round. The two servant boys 
were employed in scraping away dry grass and 
ves from around the baggage, and pulling up 
socks and placing them around the wounded 
men. ‘The remainder of the party were warml 
engaged with the enemy. The point from which 
the wind now blew being favourable to fire our 
position, one of the Indians succeeded in crawl- 
ing down the creek and putting fire to the grass 
that had not yet been burnt; but before he could 
retreat back to his party, was killed by Robert 
Armstrong. 

_At this time we saw no hopes of escape, as the 
fire was coming down rapidly before the wind, 
flaming ten feet high, and directly for the spot 
we occupied. What was to be done—we must 
either be burnt up alive, or driven into the prai- 
rie amongst the savages. This encouraged the 
Indians ; and to make it more awful, their shouts 
and yells rent the air; they at the same time 
firing upon us about twenty shots a minute. As 
soon as the smoke hid us from their view, we 
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collected together, and held a consultation as ty 
what was best to be done. Our first impression 
was, that they might charge on us under cover 
of the smoke, as we could make but one effec. 
(ual fire—the sparks were flying about so thick] 
that no man could open his powder horn without 
running the risk of being blown up. However, 
we finally came to a determination, had they 
charged us,to give them one fire, place our 
backs together, and draw our knives, and fight 
them as long as any one of us was left alive, 
The next question was, should they not charge 
us, and we retain our position, we must be burnt 
up. It was then decided that each man should 
take care of himself as well as he could, until 
the fire arrived at the ring around our baggage 
and wounded men, and there it should be smoth- 
ered with buffaloe robes, bear skins, dear skins, 
and blankets, which, after a great deal of exer- 
tion, we succeeded in doing. 

Our thicket now being so much burnt and 
scorched, that it afforded us little or no shelter, 
we all got into the ring that was made round our 
wounded men and ba gage; and commenced 
building our breastwork higher, with the loose 
rocks from the inside, and dirt dug up with our 
knives and sticks. During this last fire, the In- 
dians had succeeded in removing all their killed 
and wounded which lay near us. It was now 
sundown, and we had been warmly engaged 
with the Indians since sunrise, a period of thir- 
teen hours; and they seeing us still alive and 
ready for fight, drew off at a distance of three 
hundred yards, and encamped for the night with 
their dead and wounded. Our party now com- 
menced to work in raising our fortification 
higher, and succeeded in getting it breast high 
by ten, P. M. We now filled all our vessels and 
skins with water, expecting another attack the 
next morning. We could distinctly hear the 
Indians, nearly all night, crying over their dead, 
which is their custom; and at daylight, they shot 
a wounded chief—it being also a custom to shoot 
any of their tribe that are mortally wounded. 
They, after that, set out with their dead and 
wounded to a mountain about a mile distant, 
where they deposited their dead in a cave on 
the side of it. At eight in the morning, two ol 
our party went out from the fortification to the 
encampment, where the Indians had lain the 
night previous, and counted fort — bloody 
spots on the grass where the dead an wounded 
had been lying. As near as we could judge, 
their loss must have been forty killed and thirty 
wounded.* : 

Finding ourselves much cut up, having one 
man killed, Thomas M‘Caslin—and three wound - 
ed, D. Buchannan and Matthew Doyle, and 
James Corriel!—five horses killed, and three 
wounded—that we recommenced strengthening 
our little fort, and continued our labours until 
one, P. M., when the arrival of thirteen In- 
dians drew us into our fort again. As soon as 
they discovered we were still there, and ready 
for action and well fortified, they put off. We 
after that remained in our fort eight days, ~~ 
cruiting our wounded men and horses; at the 





* We afterwards learned, from the Camancha Indiana, 
that their loss was eighty-two in killed and wounded. 
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expiration of which time, being all in pretty 
good orcer, we set out on our return to St. An- 
tonia de Baxar. We left the fort at dark, and 
travelled all night and next day until afternoon, 
when we picked out an advantageous spot and 


fortified ourselves, where we remained two days, | 


expecting the Indians would again, when recruit- 
ed, follow our trail; but, however, we saw noth- 
ing more of them. 

‘David Buchannan’s wounded leg here morti- 
fied, and having no surgical instruments, or 
medicine of any kind, not even a dose of salts, 
we boiled some dive-oak bark very strong, and 
thickened it with pounded charcoal and Indian 
meal, made a poultice of it, and tied it round his 
leg, over which we sewed a buffalo skin, and 
travelled along five days without looking at it; 
when it was opened, the mortified parts hed all 
dropt off, and it was in a fair way for healing, 
which it finally did, and his leg now is as well as 
ever it was. There was none of the party but 
had his skin cut in several places, and numer- 
ous shot-holes through his clothes. 

On the twelfth day we arrived, in good order, 
with our wounded men and horses, at St. Anto- 


nia de Baxas. 
oe 


The following sketch of an introduction to the Prince 
Regent of England, and of the throngs at the royal 
levee, is from Rush’s Memoranda of a Residence 
at the Court of London: 

A competent knowledge of the world may 
serve to guide any one in the common walks of 
life, wherever he may be thrown; more especial- 
ly if he carry with him the cardinal maxim of 
good breeding every where, a wish to please, and 
unwillingness to offend. But if, even m private 
society, there are rules not to be known but by ex- 
verience, and if these differ in different pepe 
i could not feel insensible to the approach of an 
occasion so new tome. My first desire was, not 
to fail in the public duties of my mission ; the 
next, to pass properly through the scenes of offi- 
cial and seoalnal Deronda to which it exposed 
me. At the head of them was my introduction 
to the Sovereign. I desired todo all that full 
espect required, but no more; yet—the exter- 
nal observances of it—what were they? They 
defy exact definition beforehand, and I had never 
seen them. From the restraints, too, that pre- 
vailed in these spheres, lapses, if you fall into 
them, are little apt to be told to you, which in- 
creases your solicitude to avoidthem. I had, in 
some of my intercourse, caught the impression 
that simplicity was considered best adapted to 
such an introduction; also, that the Prince Re- 
gent was not thought to be fond of set speeches. 
This was all that [ could recollect. But simpli- 
city, all know, is a relative idea. Often it is at- 
tainable, in the right sense, only through the 
highest art, and on full experience. 

_{ arrived before the hour appointed. My car- 
riage having the entre, or right to the private en- 
trance, I wentthrough St. James’ Park, and got 
to Carlton House by the paved way, through the 
gardens. Even this approach was already filled. 
I was set down at a side door, where stood ser- 
Gaining the hall, 
persons were seen in various costumes. Among 
them were yeomen of the guard, with halberds 
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in their hands ; they had velvet hats with wreaths 

round them, and rosettes in their shoes. From 

the court yard, which opened through the co- 

lumns of a fine portico, bands of music were 
heard. Carriages, as in a stream, were ap- 

proaching by this access through the double gates 
'that separated the royal residence from the 

‘street. The company arriving by this access 
entered through the portico, and turned off to the 
right. I went to the left, through a vestibule 
leading to other rooms, into which none went 

but those having the entre. These consisted of 
cabinet ministers, the diplomatic corps, persons 

in chief employment about the court, and a few 

others, the privileged being in high esteem. 

Knights of the Garter appeared to have it, for I 

observed their insignium round the knees of se- 

veral. There was the Lord Steward with his 
badge of office ; the Lord Chamberlain with his; 

gold stick and silver stick. The foreign ambas- 

sadors and ministers wore their national cos- 

tumes; the cabinet ministers, such as we see m 

old portraits, with bag and sword ; the lord chan- 

cellor, and other functionaries of the law, had 

black silk gowns, with full wigs; the bishops 

and dignitaries of the church, had aprons of 
black silk. The walls were covered with paint- 

ings. If these were historical, so were the 

rooms. As I looked through them, I thought of 
the scenes described by Doddington; of the 

Pelhams, the Bolingbrokes, the Hillsboroughs; of 
the anecdotes and personalities of the English 

court and cabinetin those days. The prince had 

not yet left his apartment. Half an hour went 

by, when Sir Robert Chester, master of ceremo- . 
nies, said to me, that in a few minutes he would 

conduct metothe Prince. The Spanish Ambas- 

sador had gone in, and I was next in turn. When 

he came out, the master of ceremonies advanced 

with me to the door. 

Opening it, heleftme. I enteredalone.’ The 
Prince was standing, with Lord Castlereagh by 
him. No one else was in theroom. Holding in 
my hand the letter of credence, l approached as 
to a private gentleman, and said, in the commor 
tone of conversation, that it was ** from the Pre- 
sident of the United States, appointing me their 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotem- 
tiary at the court of his Royal Highness, and that 
I had been directed by the President to say, that 
I could in no way better serve the United States, 
or gain his approbation, than by using all endea- 
vours to strengthen and prolong the good under- 
standing that happily subsists between the two 
countries.” 

The Prince took the letter and handed it to 
Lord Castlereagh. He then said, that he would 
“ever be ready on his part to act upon the sen- 
timents I had expressed; that I might assure the 
President of this, for that he sincerely desired to 
keep up and improve the friendly relations sub- 
sisting between the two nations, which he re- 
garded as so much to the advantage of both.” I 
replied, that | would not fail to do so. : 
The purpose of the interview seeming to be 
accomplished, I had supposed it would here end, 
and was about to withdraw, but the Prince pro- 
longed it. He congratulated me on my arrival 
He inquired for the health of Mr. Adams, and 





spoke of others who had preceded me in the mis- 
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sion, going back as far-as the first, Mr. Pinck- 
ney. Of him, and Mr. King, his inquiries were 
minute. He made others, whichit gave me still 
more pleasure to answer. He asked if I knew 
the ladies from my country, then in England, 
who had made such favourable impressions in 
their society, naming Mrs. Patterson, since 
Marchioness of Wellesley, and her sisters, the 
Miss Catons, of Maryland. I replied that I did, 
and responded to his gratifying notice of these 
my fair countrywomen. A few more remarks 
on the climate of the two countries, closed the 
audience. 

lt would be out of place in me to pourtray the 
exterior qualities of this monarch. The com- 
manding union of them has often been mention- 
ed; he was in his fifty-sixth year; but in fine 
health, and mainta?ning the erect, ambitious car- 
riage of early life. 1 will only say, that he made 
his audience of foreign ministers a pleasurable 
duty to them, instead of a repulsive ceremo- 
ny. The Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Sicily and Naples, Count 
Ludolf, had his reception immediately after 
mine. 

When the Prince came from his apartment, 
called, in the language of palaces, his cLosEr, 
into the entre rooms, I presented to him Mr. 
John Adams Smith,as public secretary of the le- 
gation, and Mr. Ogle Taylor, as attached to it 
personally. Other special presentations took 


lace; among them, that of the Prince of Hesse 
omberg, by Lord Stewart, both distinguished 
in the then recent battles of the continent. The 
Prince Regent moved about these rooms until 
he had addressed every body, all awaiting his 


salutation. Doors hitherto shut, now opened, 
when a new scene appeared. You behold,in a 
gorgeous mass, the company that had turned off 
to the right. The opening of the doors was the 
signal for the commencement of the general le- 
vee. I remained with others to see it. All 
passed, one by one, before the Prince, each re- 
ceiving a momenfary salutation. To afew he 
addressed conversation, but briefly, as it stopped 
the line. All were in rich costume. Men of 
genius and science were there; the nobility 
Were numerous, so were the military. There 
were from forty to fifty generals; perhaps as many 
admirals, with throngs of rank inferior. I re- 
marked upon the number of wounded. Who is 
that, I sskcod. pallid but with a countenance so 
animated? ‘‘That’s General Walker,’ I was 
told, ““ who was pierced with bayonets whilst 
leading on the assault at Badajos,’—and he, 
close by, tail but limping? ‘‘Colonel Ponsonby; he 
was left for dead at Waterloo; the cavalry, it 
was thought, had trampled upon him. Then 
came one of like port, but deprived ofa leg. As 
he moved slowly onward, the whisper went, 
*That’s Lord Anglesea.” <A fourth had been 
wounded at Seringapatam ; a fifth at Talavera; 
some suffered in Egypt,some in America. There 
were those who had received scars on the deck 
with Nelson; others who carried them from the 
days of Howe. One, yes one, had fought at Sa- 
ratoga. It was so that my inquiries were an- 
swered. ‘* All had done their duty ;’ this was 
the fayourite praise bestowed. They had earned 
a title to come before their sovereign, and read 


PURCHASING A HORSE, 


in his recognition their country’s approbation. 
The great number of wounded was accounted 
for by recollecting, that little more than two 
years had elapsed since the armies and fleets of 
Britain had been liberated from wars of extraor- 
dinary fierceness and duration in all parts of the 
globe. For so it is, other nations chiefly fight on 
or near their own territory—the English every 
where. : 

Taking the whole line, perhaps a thousand 
must have passed. Its current lowes through 
the entre rooms, got onward to the vestibule, and 
was finally dispersed in the great hall, where it 
stood in glittering groups and fragments. Those 
who composed them, found themselves there, by 
a course reverse to that of their entrance, and 


went away through the grand portico, as their 
carriages came up. 


a 


PURCHASING A HORSE. 


Sergeant Bond related the following anecdote 
of himself with great good humour :—* 1 once 
bought a horse from a horse-dealer, warranted 
sound in all bis points. I thought Ihad got a 
treasure, but still wished to find out if he had 
any fault. I, therefore, when I paid for him, 
said to the seller, ‘ Now, my friend, you have got 
your money, and I the horse, so that the bargain 
is closed: but do, like an honest fellow, tell me 
of any fault which he has.’ * Why, sir,’ says he, 
‘you have dealt with me like a gentleman, and 
as you ask me to be frank with you, I must tell 
you that the horse has one fault.’ 1 pricked up 
my ears. ‘ What is it, my friend?’ * Why, sir,’ 
says he, ‘it is that he will not go into the yard of 
the Crown Innat Uxbridge.’ * Pooh, , said 
1, ‘if that’s all, 1 am not likely to put him to the 
trial, as I have nothing to do with, or to lead me 
to Uxbridge.’ It, however, so happened, that I 
had oceasion to go to Uxbridge, and I determin- 
ed to try if my horse retained his dislike to the 
yard of the Crown Inn. I accordingly rode up 
the street until I came opposite to the inn-vard 
of the Crown. I faced about,” said the Sergeant, 
** seated myself firmly in my stirrups, at the same 
time exhibiting the attitude in which the feat was 
to be performed. Expecting a plunge from my 
horse, I stuck my spurs into his sides, and pushed 
him forward into the yard; but what was my 
surprise to find him enter the yard as quietly as 
a cow that had just gone in before him. But ! 
was not long left in doubt of what appeared to 
be the cause of this change in his antipathies, by 
the landlord’s coming up to him, and tapping 
him on the shoulder, *‘ Ha, Jack!’ says he,* I'm 
glad to see you again; | thought I had lost you! 
* What do you mean, Mr. Landlord?’ § Sir,’ says 
he,‘ this horse was stolen from me about six 
months ago, and I have never seen him since. 
I did not much relish this piece of information, 
said the Sergeant,“ but 1 could not help laugh- 
| ing at the conceit of the horse-dealer, to prevent 
me from going to a place where the thett would 
be discovered; I wished I had attended to his 











| caution, as the sale was not regular. and | was 
| left to make the best terms I could with the land- 
lord.” What they were he kept to himself.—£17- 
| ser’s Magazine. 
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CROWNING THE WISEST. 


Not many years ago, it happened that a young man 
from New York visited London. His father being 
connected with several of the magnates of the British 
Aristocracy, the young American was introduced 
into the fashionable circles of the metropolis, where, 
‘a consequence of his very fine personal appearance, or 
that his father was reported to be very meh, or that 
he was anew fagure on the stage, he attracted much 
attention, and became quite the favorite ofthe ladies. 
ys was not at all relished by the British beaux, but 
as no very fair pretext offered for a rebuff, they were 
compelled to treat him civilly. ‘Thus matters stood 
when the Hon. Mr. M, P. and lady made a party to 
accompany them to their country seat in Cambridge- 
shire, and the American was among the invited 
Numerous were the devices to which these 
devotees of pleasure restored in order to kill that old 
{eilow who will measure his hours, when he ought 
to know they are not wanted, and the ingenuity of 
every one was taxed to remeinber or invent something 
novel, 

The Yankees are proverbially ready of invention, 
and the American did honor to his character as a 
man aceustomed to freedom of thought. He was 
frank and gay, and entered into the sports and amuse- 
ments with that unaffected enjoyment which commnu- 
nicated a part of his tresh feelmgs to the most wom 
out fashionists in the party. His good nature would 
have been sneered at by some of the proud cavaliers, 
hadhe not been sucha capitalshot, and he mizht have 
been quizzed had not the ladies, won by his respectful 
and pleasant eivilities, and his constant attention in 
the d awing room and saloon, always showed them- 
selves his friends. But a combination was at last 
formed among a trio of dandies, staunch patrons of 
the Quarterly, te annihilate the American. ‘They 
proposed to vary the eternal evening waltzing and 
piping by the aeting of charades and playing various 
gaines, and having interested one of those indefatig- 
able lades who always carry their point in the scheme, 
it was voted to be the thing. 

Atter some few charades had been disposed of, one 
ot the gentlemen begged leave to propose the game 
called “Crowning the Wisest.” ‘This is played by 
selecting a Judge of the game, and three persons, 
either ladies or gentlemen, who are to contest for the 
crown by answering successively the various ques- 
tions which the rest of the party are at liberty to ask. 
The one who is declared to have seen the readiest 
and happiest in his answers receives the crown. 

Our American, much against his inclination, was 
chosen among the three candidates. He was aware 
that his position, the society with which he was 
mngling required of him the ability to sustain himself. 
He was to be sure treated with distinguished attention 
by his host and hestess, and generally by the party, 
dut this was a favor to the individual, and not one of 
the company understood the character of republicans 
or appreciated the Republic. ‘The three worthies had 
arranged that their turn for him should fall in suc- 
cession and be the last. ‘The first one, a perfect ex- 
jusite, and with an airof the most ineffable conde. 
Scension put his question. 

“It I understand rightfully, the government of your 
uty acknowledge no distinctions of rank, econse- 
(ently you ean have no court standard for the 
Inanners ofa gentleman; will you favor me with in- 
formation where your best school of politeness is to 
De found?” 

“For your benefit,” replied the American, smiling 
cainuy, “I would reeeommend the Falls of Niagara, a 
ntemplation of that stupendous wonder teaches 
unility to the the proudest, and human nothingness 
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most stupid; in short, it turns men from their idols: 
and when we acknowledge that God only is Lord, we 
feel that men are our equals, A true christian is 
always polite.” 

There wasa murmur among the audience, but 
whether applaise or censure, the American could not 
determine, as he did not chose to betray any anxiety 
for the result by a scrutiny of the faces which he knew 
were bent on him. ‘The second now proposed his 
question. He affected to be a great politician, was 
mustachoed and whiskered like a diplomatist, which 
station he had been cevetting. His voice was bland 
but his emphasis was very significant. 

“Should I visit the United States, what subject with 
which I am conversant would most interest your 
people and give me an opportunity of enjoying their 
conversation?” 

“You must mantain, as youdo at present, that a 
monarchy is the wisest, the purest, the best govern- 
ment which the skill of man ever devised, and thata 
democracy is utterly barbarous. My countryman are 
smrvetiasalie fond of argument, and will meet you on 
both these questions, and if yeu choose, argue with 
you to the end of your life.” 

‘The murmur was renewed, but still without any 
decided expression of the feeling with which his answer 
had been received. 

The third then rose from his seat, and with an as- 
sured voice which seemed to announce a certain tri- 
umph, said. 

require yeur decision on a delicate question, but 
the rules of the pastime warrant it, and also a_ candid 
answer. You have seen the American and the En- 
glish ladies; which are the fairest?” 

The young republican glanced areund the circle. 
It was bright with flashing eyes and the sweet smiles 
which wreathed many a lovely lip, might have won a 
less detennined patriot from his allegiance. He did 
not hesitate, though he bowed low to the ladies as he 
answered: 

“The standard of female beauty is, I believe, allow- 
ed to be the power of exciting admiration and love in 
our sex, and consequently those ladies who are most 
admired and beloved, and respected by the gentlemen 
must be the fairest. Now,I assert confidently, that 
there is not a nation on earth where woman is so 
truly beloved, so_tenderly cherished, so respectfully 
treated as in the Republic of the United States, there- 
fore the American ladies are the fairest.” “But,” and 
he again bowed low, “if the ladies before whom 
have now the honor of expressing my opinion, where 
in my country, we should think them Americans.” | 

The applause was enthusiastic; after the mirth had 
subsided, so as to allow the Judge to be heard, he 
directed the crown to the Yankee——JLadies’ Maga. 
zine. 


Ricurs.—What are they? Who is rich? Is it he 
who has fifty thousand dollars, or one million dollars ? 
Kings are beggars sometimes on their thrones, and 
merchants whose ships float on every sea; yet a poor 
mechanic has enough to lend. ‘To be rich is to want 
nothing—to have no wishes which you cannot gratify; 
and the term, “ getting rich,” should not mean laying 
up mouey, but retrenching superfluous desires. Napo- 
leon, with his imperial power, was more a slave than a 
common soldier, who received a certain stipend a day, 
however mean. Wealth brings wants, “hills on hills 
and Alps on Alps arise.” It is incompatible with 
true indenendence. Diogenes was richer than Alex- 
ander. ‘The one had all he desired in the warmth of 
the sun ; the other, although master of a world, wept 
over the narrowness of h's power. 
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“When Iam a man!” is the poetry of childhood— 





lv the vainest. It rebukes the trifler and arouses the 


“When I was a child !” is the poetry of age. 
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POETRY AND MELODY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ.,-THE SYMPHONIES AND 
ACCOMPANIMENTS BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
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THIRD VERSE. 

Yet I loved you, and I swerve not 
From the love I once profess ; 
Though such duty you deserve not, 

I'll not love you less: 
No, I came with my free will, 
And, alas! I love you still. 
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FOURTH VERSE. 
Take my gold, ah! could I weave it 
Into love’s own precious chain ; 
Trust me, I would freely give it, 
Were it mine again. 
Faithful love forgets its pride, 
Come to your deserted bride. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Harp Names, or tHe YANKEE Ovutwitrev.—A 
~.-Yankee, being-in company at a tavern in Albany, a 
Dutchman happened in, and enquired the name of the 
Yankee. I will bet you a bottle of wine, replied he, 
that [ have the Aardest name in the company. Done, 
says the Dutchman—what is it? My name, sir, is 
Stone, said he, exultingly. “ Well den,” rejoined the 
farmer, “ your name is Stone, and mine is Harper, 
(which was the case)—now pay de botile.’ The 
Yankee remarked, that his was rather a hard concern, 
but that he was fairly beaten, and paid the forfeit. 











A number of labourers, believers in Kid’s money, at 
work in a field, accidentally discovered upon the top of 
a large stone, an inscription in ancient characters, 
which, on decypheration, read as fullows :— 

“Take me up and I[’Il tell you more.” 
Eager for the money, and entertaining no doubt of 
their being close upon it, they mmmediately set about 
raising the stone. After tugging and toiling several 
hours they finally succeeded, and with some ditliculty 
read onthe bottom :— 

“ Lay me down as I was before.” 


Hartford Review. 





John Wilkes was one ot the ugliest of God’s crea- 
tures. His squint was excessive, and his whole coun- 
tenance most whimsically ill-favoured. “Such an one 
is a good-looking fellow,” said the bold and able agi- 
tator, “and my friends tell me that I am as ugly as 
the devil, but between the handsomest face and my 
own, I never found with any woman more than half 
an hour’s difference.” 





On a late visit of the Vice President to Brooklyn, 
Long Island, among those who came to see him, was 
avery ancient Dutch lady, whose grey hairs and 
wrinkles betokened physical decay, though her.cu- 
riosity was ‘ds lively as ever. After an introduction 
the Vice President addressed her in Dutch; thé old 
lady, much astonished to hear her own language, 
opened her eyes a little wider than usual, but soon 
recovered herself and responded in the same polite 
dialect. After a few minutes delightful converse she 
retired, and declared to her friends that Mr. Van Buren 
was an extraordinary man, @ right great man, a learn- 
ed man—tor, said she, “ He can speak Dutch almost 
as well as Ican!” 

A Rervisre.—Zedekiah Smitherton tell in love with 
farmer Hobson’s rosy daughter Elizabeth; and as no 
introduction is considered necessary among neighbors 
in that part of the world, he “just dropped in” one ev- 
ening to pay hera visit. He tound Hobson himself, a 
surly, fat old mortal, sitting in his elbow chair, with a 
pipe in his mouth and a mug of beer on the table be- 
tore him. After the usual compliments, which, on the 
farmer’s part, were almost lost in the pufis of tobacco 
smoke, Zedekiah asked timdly,“if Miss Elizabeth 
was at home.” “'To-be-sure she’s at home,” said far- 
mer Hobson, “ she’s washing clothes; do you want 
to see her? Poff, puff, puff’ “ Yes, sir,” responded 
the lover blushinely. “ Bet! cried the farmer in a 
tone which made Zedekiah tremble; “Bet, come out 
here; a man wants to see you. Puff’ Miss Betty 
game out accordingly, smoothimg down her apron and 
looking delightfully. “ Puff, puff. Well, Sir, do you 
see her,’’ said farmer Hobson to Zedekiah. “Yes, sir,” 
says Zed. “ Well, sir,—you know the way out, I sup- 
pose—Bet go back to your wash tub. Puff, puff, puff, 
puff.’ This was Zedekiah’s first and last visit to far- 


Evoquent Extract.—A New York country edi. 
tor, a few years since, described the arrival of Lafay. 
ette in the following terms: The Gallic, hero, seated 
in a chariot, led the varf{: the rosy morn besprinkled 
the orient clouds with effulgent glory—and the gorge. 
ous sun, at last uprising, like a warrior from his re. 
pose, walked up into the sky, gilding the vast expanse 
of ether, and hrowine his broad and splendid rays 
upon a long line of one horse wagons and chaises, fll 
ed with individuals, principally from our village, 








In one of the encounters of the Alliance frigate 
and British sloop, a shot entered the corner of the Al 
liance’s counter, and made its way into a locker 
where all the china belonging to the captain, was kept 
An African servant of the commodore’s, a great fa. 
vourite, ran up to the quarter deck and called out 
“ Massa, dat dam Ingresseman broke all e chana !"— 
“ You rascal,” said the commodore, “why did you not 
stop the ball?” “Sha, massa; cannon ball must hab 
a room.” 





A yankee pedlar dining at a house where they hap. 
pened to have apple dumplings for dinner, wanted to 
ask for the sauce which was prepared tor the dump. 
lings, but forgetting the name of it, said, “Vil thank 
you for some of that truck what you wallow your 
dumplins in.” 





“ Grandmother,” said a favorite grandson to an eb 
derly matron residing at Framingham, “ what do the 
Boston folks mean by General Election ?” “Why, 
Sammy,” responded the good dame, “T don’t justly 
know, but I rather guess it’s a Meeting tiouse.” 





A poor countryman being summoned before the ma- 
gistrate of the St. Alban’s bench for arrears of poor 
rates, was asked on what ground he objected? To 
which he very innocently replied, “ Lord bless you, 
gentlemen, I have no ground at all, mine’s only a ¢ot- 
tage.” 





Stace Feevine.—King has recorded of Garrick, that 
whilst that great actor was drowning the house in 
tears, in the fourth act of Lear, he put his tongue in his 
cheek, and said to him, during the applause, “ D—n 
me, Tom, it will do, it will do.” 





A Turrenpip Turraker.—The editor of the Wit 
ness, published in Middletown, (Conn.) ill-naturedly 
publishes at full length the only speech of an aspiring 
member of the Legislature, during three years. He 
says the reader must “ imagine the tall and imposing 
figure of the orator reduced to an angle of forty-five 
degrees—his legs, crook-ant——his arms, ramp-ant—ns 
hands, grap-ant—hiseyes, squint-ant—the scintillations 
of genius flashing from the latter in such quick suc- 
cession that they form a halo of glory around his 
splendid head and expressive face. Here is the 
speech : 

“ Mithter Thpeaker—Ath I had the honor to intro- 
duth thith bill, I think it ought to path.” 





Exoavence.—The Ohio Republican. gives the fol- 
lowing extract from a speech delivered by @ member 
of the Indiana Legislature, on a bill to encourage We 
killing of wolves, which in sublimity has seldom been 
surpassed. “ Mr. Speaker: ‘The wolf is the mostie- 
rociovs animal that prowls in our western prairies, OF 
runs at large in the forests of Indiana. He creeps 
from his lurking place at the hour of midnight, when 
all nature is locked in the silent embrace oi Morpheus, 
and ere.the portals of the East are unbarred, 0” bright 





mer Hobson'’s.—Central Courant. 
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Revort LoGicaL.—The minister of a neighboring 
sarish was called, some time ago, to effect a reconci- 
ation between a fisherman, of a certain village, and 
his helpmate. After using all the arguments in his 
power to convince the offending husband that it was 
yunmanly to chastise, manually, his beloved cara spo- 
sa, the minister concluded,—* David, you know that 
the wife is the weaker vessel, and ye should have pity 
on her.” 

“Confound her,’ 
she’s the weaker vessel, she should carry the less sail.” 


? 





\ RARE susstituTez.—An elderly lady, a few days 
since, entered a dry goods store, laid her parasol on 
the counter, and proceeded to examine some goods,— 
After she had purchased what she wanted, she took 
the yard stick, and holding it erect, walked out of the 
store, much to the astenishment and amusement of 
the clerks. Crossing the street, the sun began to 
scorch her shouldeis, whereupon, looking up, she ob- 
serv d her error, and exclaimed, “ Bless my soul, I 
thoncht I hadu’t my own parasol, I never knew that 
to fail in rain or sunshine.” 





Tur Inrant Comparison.—In the county of Essex, 
Ya.a small boy up on a visit to an aunt, who was 
earnestly solicited by her lover to attend him to the 
hvinenial altar, very attentively watched the motions 


of the wooing pair; and upon his retura home, ex- | 
pressed himseif ro his mother in the following manner: | 


"Mother, Mr. S. does love aunt Liddy; he sits by her, 
he whispers to her, and he hngs her.” To whom his 
mother replied: “ Why E » your aunt don’t suffer 
that, does she ?” “ Sufferit, mother!” replied the child; 
“la! mother, she loves it. You know my little pig, 
when [ scratch him, how he leans to me.—That’s the 
way aunt Liddy does to Mr. S.” 








Araencn nu_i.—* IT have other fish to fry,”is a 
very common expression in Ireland, used as an ex- 
cuve by any person of whom something may be re- 
quired at the present moment. A French Captain of 

ragoons, haying a little smattering of English, being 
on a ume in company with some ladies in Dublin, one 
of them asked him a favor. “ Ah! by Gar! madame,” 
replied the Gaul, wishing to appear very shrewd, “I 
wd obhge you very much indeed, but dat I must go 
and fry some fish.’ 





Wir in cuoosinc Text.—A. young preacher, in 
the tine of James I. being appuinted to hold forth 
before the Vice Chancellor and heads of the Colleges 
ot Oxford, chose for his text, “What! cannot ye 
Watch one honr?” which earried a personal allusion, 
athe Vice Chancellor happened to be one of those 
heavy-headed persons wlio cannot attend church 
Without falling asleep. ‘The preacher repeated his 
ext, im an emphatic manner, at the end of every 
Gision of his discourse, the unfortunate Vice Chan- 
cellor a3 often awoke; and this happened so often, 
that at last all present could very well see the joke. 

he Viee Chancellor wa’ so nettled at the disturbance 
behad met with, and at the talk it occasioned, that 
€complained to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
immediately sent for the young man, to reprove him 
forwhat he had done. In the course of the confer- 
fhee which ensued between the Archbishop and the 
Preacher, the latter gave so many proofs of his wit and 
good sense, that his Grace procured him the honour 
preaching before the King. Here also he had his 
‘Ke; he gave out his text in these words— James 
ttand Sixth, Waver not ;” which, of course, every 
Y present saw to be a stroke at the indecisive cha- 
tier of the Monarch. James, equally quick-sighted, 
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the whole, so well pleased with this clerical wag, as 
to make him one of his Chaplains in ordinary. He 
afterwards went to Oxtord, and preached a farewell 
sermon on the text—“Sleep on now, and take your 
rest.” 

THE DUTCHMAN AND HIs pic.— Te tefil’s in te peste, 
and no goot— tis even von contrariar animal as my 
vite Deborah. 'Tump my vile von time, she tump too 


replied the morose fisherman, “ if | tump her twice time, she tump again; but tump her; 


tree time and she valk avay more quiet as ifshe vas 
fash ashleep. But te tefil! notin ean satisfy te pig—fen 
T tump him von vay, he runs head vay atier his tail; 
ten fen 1 tump him te oter vay he runs tail vay after 
his head, and mein Got! after follerin each oter tish 
half hour, here ve are, as nearer te place ve came from 
ten ven ve set out.” 

Scene iv A Srace Coacu—(In Virginia—the day 
hot—a gentleman comes into the stage where there 
| are eight passengers, witha cigar in his mouth.) “Gen- 

lemen, I hope I do not incommode you ;” puff, puff, 
' pufi—smoke—smoke. “ Not at all, sir,” was the reply 
| of a gentleman who had hitherto kept silent—* not at 
| all, sir”’ The coach goes on, full of smoke—all tak- 
| ing long breaths—and by and by a most feetid odor ari- 
; ses. “What's that,” asks the ciger sinoker,“ that hate- 
' ful odor; what can it be ?” “ Assafcetida, sir; lam regal. 

ing myse!f;1 hope I do not incommode you, sir.” 
“That’s too good,” says the smoker. Away goes the 
cigar, and the good temper of the company is restor- 
ed.—{ Portland Advertiser. 
{ eee 


| ‘There is a pleasant anecdote of Lord Howe, who, 
| before his great battle with the French, when the Bri- 
tish sailors expressed a wish for a little more grog, re- 
plied, “ Let ‘em wait till its over, and we'll all get 
drunk together.” An incident quite as characteristic, 
occurred on board Commodore Stewart’s frigate after 
his engagement with the British corvettes, the Levant 
and Cyane. ‘The two captured British commanders 
were sitting with the Commodore in his cppin when 
a sailor entered and asked whether the crewW of the fri- 
gate could not have their allowance of grog. “ Why,” 
said the Commodore, “grog time is past. You had 
your allowance before the fight.” “Aye, sir,” replied 
| the sailor, “ that’s true ; bit we turned the piggins over, 

and swore no man should taste a drop ‘il ts the:e 
two Englishinen were taken.”—Nat, Gazette. 








} 


Exxposure.—Some dozen years since a gentleman 
in Essex county hearmg a racket in his cellar, in the 
evening, went down, and detected a man in the act of 
searching his store of eatables, with the felonious 
| intent of “hooking,” wherewithal to feed his family. 
As the offender was wretchedly poor, the good man 
hunted his pork tub intending to make him a present 
ofa middling, and dismiss hun. But the search was 
fruitless—there was not pork enough in the barrel to 
offend the sensibilities of a Hebrew. Disappointed in 
his first generous intentions he bethought him of 
giving the thief good advice, which having done, he 
wound up with “and remember John, if I catch you 
here again, V'll expose you!” “If you do Parson M,” 
said the rogue. “Pl expose you!” “Expose me!”— 
“Yes, for having no pork in your barrel!”—Lowell 
Journal. 





Acrivity.—When Baculard d’Amaud, the Nestor 
of French literature, at nearly ninety years of age, was 
projecting some new labor,an octogenarian friend and 
savan observed to him, “It is time for us to think of re. 
pose; at ourage we ought to rest from cur labors,” 
“Rest,” ejaculated Arnaud, “shall we not have all eter. 





cla’: 
Xclaimed, “ He's at me already ;” but he was, upon 


nity to rest in?” 
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A32 THE MAN WITHOUT A SOUL——A DUETT——CURIOUS EPITAPH, 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SOUL. 


My next door neighbour, beats the tabor, 
Lis children beats the drum; 

There’s Mr. Morgan, plays the organ, 
With one eternal hurn: 

There’s no more music in mine ear 
‘T'nan in a horse’s foal; 

My sister says, she’s sure that I 
Must be without a soul! 


J have no pleasure in the notes 
Of Braham or Rossini; 
In vain, alas! the time to pass, 
I visit Paganini; 
And pretty Inverarity, 
Her prettier tones may roll; 
They bring no vision ot spot Elysian,— 
I am without a soul! 


I never heard Malibran, 
And only onee heard Pasta! 
Fast as id (xian moved the brutes, 
He would have moved me faster; 
I once heard half an Opera, 
But could not stop the whole; 
Alas! it is a mournful thing 
To be without a sou!! 


Oh! Music,—let my father talk 
Himself into a passion; 

Oh! Music,—let enthusiasts rave, 
Because it is the fashion; 

Let amateurs the Trumpet sound 
Till they’re as black a: coals; 

I don’t believe, for all their boasts, 
That they themselves have souls? 


‘The bagpipes play outside my house, 
My cousin plays within; 

My brothers shout their songs about, 

o the Piano’s din; 

Where’er I go, its always so, 
And if from pole to pole 

I wander, there is music still 
For one without a soul! 


I never played a single tune, 
I never sang a song; 

I very seldom go to church, 
I know its rather wrong, 

Oh! would that every instrument, 
And every music scroll, 

Micht never, never more offend 
The man without a soul! 





The following duetto, which we have taken from 
the Nottingham Review, (England) is full of humour 
and keen satire ; although some of the points in it will, 
no doubt, be better understood and felt by the English 
than the American reader, 

A BUETT. 


STATE PAUPER. 
When I was born the third of three 
As jolly lads as you might see, 
Who paid the expense of rearing me ? 
The People. 
PARISH PAUPER. 
Who pitied mother’s sad mishap, 
And gave her pay to give me pap, 
And nurse me in her own dear ap! 
The Parish. 


STATE PAUPER. 
Who bonfires made, and made a fuss 
Uproarious and riotous, 


And wished my mother more of us? 
' The People. 











BOTH. 
When I was come to boy’s degree, 
Who didn’t know what to do with me, 
So rigg’d me and sent me off to sea ? 
; The Parish, 
The People. 
When war was up and Boney down, 
And I came back to London town, 
Who tipp’d me handsome with a crown? 
The Parish. 
The People. 
For several little slips of grace 
That happened in my younger days, 
I wonder who the piper pays? 
The Parish. 
The People, 
And now that I’ve a lawful wife, 
Who makes us lead with little strife, 
A pretty comfortable lite ? 
; The Parish. 


The People. 
Who knows our means are very small, 
And won't refuse us when we call, 
And never wants no work at all ? 
; The Parish. 
The People. 
PARISH PAUPER. 
Who pays our house rent every year, 
And keeps our rates and taxes clear ? 
Who buys us gin? Who buys us beer? 
The Parish. 
STATE PAUPER. 
Who gives us tax-free houses fine, 
And finds us wherewithal to dine, 
On turtle and on Bordeaux wine ? 
The People. 
PARISH PAUPER. 
When sleeves or shoes are worse for wear, 
And toes and elbows getting bare, 
Who furnishes another pair? 
The Parish. 
STATE PAUPER. 
Should phztons be worse for wear, 
Or parks and temples want repair, 
Who suffers when we take the air? 


The People. 
BOTH. 
My Ace : how I love that name? 


Thro’ grief, thro’ joy, thro’ grief, thro’ blame, 
To me they ever were the same 
Kind ; Parish. 
People. 
And when I’m dead, as die I must, 
And these poor bones return to dust, 
Ah! who will bury me? I trust 
The Parish. 
The People. 





Curious Eprfaru.—A gravestone has lately been | 
erected in Carisbrooke church yard, to the memory 0! 
the late Mr. Charles Dixon, of Newport, smith and 
farrier. ‘The following humorous epitaph is inscribe 
on it :— 

“ My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 
My bellows they have lost their wind j 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
My vice low in the dust is laid. 

My coals are spent, my iron gone, 
My last nail’s drove, my work is done. 








Srorr—“T have been gunning.” “Did you get 
any thing?” “ Yes; I got tired,’ 
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